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REMARKS AND HINTS ON WOOL AND THE 
WOOLLEN TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 
IF you will insert the following remarks and hints on Wool agd 


the Woollen Trade.in your valuable work, you will much oblige, ; 
A constant Reader and a Woollen Manufacturer. 


Tue season of the year is now approaching when we 
shall have to attend the sheep-shearings and wool 
fairs in different parts of the kingdom ; Wied we shall 
hear or read the. speeches of the different’ great men 
that attend at those times and places; when a few -re- 
marks on the past meetings, and hints for the govern- 
ment of the future, may not be objectionable to many 
of your readers, which, 1 canot help saying, are founded 
upon feeling and home truths. 

In July 1810, wools ‘was at an uncommon high price, 
at which time I received accounts from the wool fairs 
and different meetings so far as concerned the wool trade, 
but the principal which I noticed was the account of the 
wool fair at Lewes, (sorry am I that I did) and by readi 
it, was led to believe that there was not sufficient wo 
to supply the clothiers’ wants for the year. Of coursé 
I bought freely, both with what mopey I could muster, 
and also with what credit I had; suffice it to say it was 
with difficulty I weathered it, and many a poor clothier a$ 
well as myself has not yet seen through it, and all from 
the same causes. Those and the like stratagems were 
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the means of drawing many a poor wool stapler through 
the London Gazette with a WHEREAS; the farmers 
in many places were no ‘ess sufferers from the same 
causes ; some sold their wools for great prices, but will 
never be paid for it; others ke Geir wools in hdpes 
they should get still more, and ‘have since ‘béen forced 
through necessity to sell it for little more than one-half 
the then current price. But the wool staplers and ma- 
nufeturers’ losses are.so obvious, that there is no occasion 
for explanation. And now, as a bint, i would recommend 
to the orators and great encouragers of those meetings, 
not to tet their speeches smell so strong of prediction : 
for I do assert that these and these alone have been 
on cause of many being sufferers in these distressing 
mes. 

If your readers will refer to your number of The 
Tradesman, October 1810, page 310 and 311, I have no 
doubt they will view it in the same light that Ido. In 
the sgme number, page 563, is an observation on ‘the 
great fall of woollen cloth; it then quotes the great 
price it has been, and the price it is now at, and ebserves 
at is not the glut of the article, nor the want of foreign 
vent that is the eause. 

What I say on these observations shall be very short, 
and I do first assert, that no Wiltshire clothier can ma- 
nufacture the best woollen cloth of a fast colour at two 
Guineas a yard, if at the same time his wool cost him 
15s. per lb. and next it would be ridiculous to believe 
that the best Yorkshire cloth would be sold for four 
shillings a yard, except it was damaged to a great degree. 
I myself had goods -sold at the mart alluded to, which 
was neither first, second, third, nor fourth quality in the 
month of September 1810; and though they were sold 
for more than the price quoted, I lost 50 per cent. by 
them, because the goods were not a saleable article, nor 
in a perfect state. 

My observations may not be precisely correct on the 
Jast part (viz.) the glut of the market, but every one, 
I think, hasa right to give his opinion on things that 
concern his welfare: 1 am of opinion that the glut arose 
from the failure of so many great speculations to South 
America; for, on the first onset, they led the manufacturers 
to believe that trade thereto would never have an end; 
the clothiers bought freely; but, alas! they had soon 
cause to repent; they were soon thrown in the back 
ground; the speculator could not sell, neither could he 
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pay for goods tliat he had bought. Of course he could 
y no: more; the manufacturers were then placed. im 
# situation not very pleasant, having no market for their 
goods made in the ft a of the adventurer, no ps 
for what they had sold in the onset of the business, and, 
what made the matter worse, a great part of the goods 
on hand were not calculated for any other market than 
South America. Hence the cause that hundreds of re- 
spectable manufacturers were obliged toforce sales, in 
order to make good their contracts. These I consider 
to have been the greatest causes of the fall of woollen 
cloth, as alluded to. 

Much might be said on the annual report at Lewes 
fair, published in your number for September 1811; but, 
in hopes that the subject may be taken up by some one 
more competent for the task, I shall for the present con- 
tent myself with observing, that if the great and opulent 
at those meetings would content themselves with doing 
the duties they were intended for, and not only those 
but all others connected with agriculture, their endea- 
vours would be laudable; but if, on the other hand, 
these meetings should have any thing like a combination 
in them, merely with a view to enhance the price of any 
thing they are connected with, I, for my part, cannot 
but condemn them as being equally ialedhlevous in their 
consequences as a combination amongst any set of work- 
mg mechanics. f do not say there are any such ind- 
tions amongst those meetings, but I refer your readers 
toa serious perusal of the different reports, and every 
one may then judge for themselves. 

The only farther remark | shall at present, make is. on 
one in your number last mentioned, page 231, which 


’ gays, that the manufacturer draws his suppties’ monthly, 


and seldom has any large stock on hand. In answer to 
this, | would advise the great men at the head of thest 
meetings alluded to, to get better information on that head, 
before they assert any thing, of the kind for the future: 
Ry the bye, I have not at this time as well as many 
hupdreds besides, got through the bad hargains that 
wage made in July and August 1810, (but hope the past 
oi be a@ lesson for the future.) Atthat time many of 
us poor manufacturers were so soft as to be led into 
errors by listening to the prophetic speeches before men- 
tioned, and I beg leave to inform those great orator 
that this was ene great cause of all the grumbling aad 
growling about the prices « wool at their meetings in 
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1811. Would it not then be most prudent, for the fu- 
ture, to let every wool-grower and tradesman, whether 
stapler or manufacturer, make the best bargain with 
each other that he can without being dictated to by an 
other person? This would be a means of giving each 
other satisfaction without interfering with the concerns 
of their neighbours or others in the same concerns. 
Your’s, &c. 

May, 20th, 1812. 

*,.* We feel much satisfaction in presenting to our 
readers the preceding . remarks, which appear to us to 
be in general highly sensible and judicious, and founded 
on facts that to us seem incontrovertible. It will give 
us a pleasure to introduce any future observations which 
the wool trade this year may afford to his notice, or any 
other subject connected with the commerce or manufac- 
tures of the empire. At the same time we wish it to be 
understood, that we shall be no less attentive to the 
interests of the wool-growers, so far as their communi- 
cations shall appear to us to have any rational founda- 
tion. We wish to elicit enquiry, and to stimulate fair 
investigation. 





CONTRABAND TRADE. 





To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 

Tue following observations on the necessity of discountenanc- 
ing the consumption of the manufactures of our enemies, must, 
if duly founded, as I believe, they are, be a matter of very consi- 
derable moment to the commercial interests of thiscountry. Many 
of the facts stated are self-evident; and, therefore, by introducing 
them in your useful publication, you will render a service to the 


community, and oblige 
Your very humble servant, 
A 


Tue temptation to imposition, and the practice of fraud, 
must ever grow with the increase of the restrictions 
on commerce, and keep pace in their advance with 
the progress of the necessity of the times. The indi- 
viduals of whom the Public is composed, either cramp- 
ed in their means by the general stagnation of business, 
or obliged to pay a higher price in the legal market for 
the same article, in consequence of the shortness of 
the supply from the inevitable operation of war, are too 
ready to pay an inferior price for an adulterated article, 
and to give encouragement to imposture, by the readi- 
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ness with which they purchase goods, purporting to be 
contraband. 

The levity with which a Custom House oath is taken 
has become proverbial, and the frequency of the prac- 
tice has taken considerably from the sanctity and force 
of that solemn obligation. But ought the promoter 
of contraband trade, who has taken an oath of allegi- 
ance to his sovereign, implying a perfect obedience to 
his laws, to be regarded in any other light than as a 
pe jurer, when he makes himself a participator in a 

ealing which is founded essentially upon a violation 
of these laws? Does he not violate the law in his own 
apne and consequently forswear his allegiance, when 

e enters into treaty for the purchase of any article which 
is not regularly exposed to sale according to the = 
visions of the law? Conscientious men, we know, have 
revolted at the idea of such a practice; but unless a 
very considerable proportion of the public had contriv- 
ed to hide from themselves its iniquity, or to persuade 
themselves of the positive innocence of the thing, we 
should not have so many duffers obstructing our progress 
in the streets at every turn, nor so many cheats flourishing 
throughout the country, by means of fraudulent represen- 
tations of the quality of their goods, and the general 
influence of successful imposture. 

It has been frequently, and onght always to be urged, 
as the boast of the Constitution of this country, that it is 
a government by the law—and that legislative protection 
extends equally and impartially to all classes of the 
community. But if the we can be violated with im- 

unity in so many instances, where is the government 
y the law ?—and if the fair and legitimate trader is to 
be injured in his legal traffic, by the ready and profligate 
encouragement given to systematic infringers of the law, 
where is the equality of protection ? 

In truth, no small share of the distress now felt by 
many of our manufacturers is justly to be ascribed to 
the culpable, the criminal, the anti-patriotic preference 
given to the enemy’s fabrics. It is not necessary for us 
to state, because it is within the means of every indivi- 
dual of the higher and middle classes of the communit 
to know, that by some means or other, the country 1s 
inundated with French produce and manufactures. 
This abuse has been sitet to such a length, and its con- 
sequences are so widely extended, and so ruinous to 
our native indastry and ingenuity, that it calls aloud for 
some legislative remedy. The mass of French jewellery, 
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for instance, not to mention their silks, laces, shawls, and 
‘ various other manufactures smuggled into this country, 
is sO enormous as to glut the market, to lower extra- 
vagantly the current prices, and, consequently, to dis- 
courage the growth of our national fabrics. 

It is not very credible to British sense, or to the pub- 
lie virtue and patriotism of the times, that, whilst the 
Ruler of France is enforcing the burning system against 
British goods and manufactures throughout the range of his 
power or influence on the Continent, the British people 
should manifest an eagerness to urchase articles, the pro- 
duce of France, to the incalculable injury of the industrious 
artisans and fair traders of their own country. This 
silly ambition to possess articles of foreign produce, 
under such circumstances, is not only culpable in point 
of sentiment, but criminal in point of fact. For, in rea- 
lity, no man who has taken the oath of allegiance—no 
man who justly appreciates the force of the obligation, 
even without going through the ceremony of adjuration, 
can, with a safe conscience, deal in, or purchase goods 
that are confessedly contraband. The weight of public 
indignation is mean when it rests upon the wretched 
smuggler. The proper objects of infamy and punish- 
ment are those who, without any other temptation than 
sorbid saving—without any other object than to obtain 
the article at a lower price, by a palpable fraud upon 
the revenue, become voluntary parties to an illegal trans- 
action. 

In criminal cases a distinction is in some instances 
taken between principals and accessaries, but here there 
is no difference, both parties being principals, nay, the 

urchaser being even more eriminal than the seller, 

use the occupation of smuggling would be abandon- 

ed, if no purchasers were to be found for the contraband 
articles in which the smuggler deals. 

But it is not the injury thus done to the revenue alone 
that constitutes the whole of the evil resulting from the 
too general disposition to evade the legal duties. In 
many cases, the articles vended as contraband are of ant 
inferior quality, and of different texture and value from 
what they purport to be ; and thus the unfortunate oe i 
-who purchases, not only violates a safe conscience by 
buying what he conceives to be contraband, but loses the 
supposed benefit of his illicit bargain, by having an in- 
ferior article imposed upon him. We should feel little 
compassion for those who suffer in this way, if we were 

not sensible that very many, without reflection, are led 
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into the unwarrantable practice, and the prospect of ever 
so much a saving is often too great a temptation to be 
resisted by the,mass of the people, whenever an oppor- 
tunity appears to present itself of safely accomplishing 
that object. , 

If the same scrupulous integrity could once be infus- 
ed into political, as exists in practical, morals, we should 
have but ittle cause to complain of any defalcation of 
the public revenue. Let the fair trader only be dealt 
with, and the national income must flourish, at the same 
time that the general consumer will be certain of obtaining 
sound and unadulterated articles. This is the desiderateen 
mene essential tothe prosperity of the State to be sup- 
. Whilst so many endeavour to evade the revenue du- 
ties, it is impossible that they can be as productive as 
they otherwise would; and, if the fair trader be under- 
sold by the contraband dealer, it is equally impossible 
for him to contribute to the revenue to the same extent 
or with the same punctuality as he would if his busis.s 
were not so illegally pilfered from him. 

—— — = ——'- 2: 


A MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE WIN?’ 
OF SICILY. 











To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magasine. 
Sir 

As, in the present state of Portugal, from the very ‘harassing 
and destructive warfare in which it has been so long engaged, to 
defend itself against the ravages of a deselating enemy,the pma- 
voidable deficiency of the staple produce of that country must 
render an accession of supply from any other needy government 
> aaa the following information, it is hoped, will be accept- 
adie. 

lam, Sir, &c. 
Bristol, May 16, 1812. J. Pater, jun. 

Tue wine trade of Sicily has long been an object of 
very considerable moment. The quantity — is 
reat, but capable of much augmentation. “The fate of 
Sasugal is however intimately connected with the jim- 
portance of Sicily as a resource to this country for a 
supply of wine, and it has long been a matter of sur- 
prise to me, that no attempts have been made to coHect 
and ship such red wines as might come in competition 
with those of Oporto. 

The ‘English establishments on the western parts of 
the Island, have successfully introduced a white wine 
called sometimes Marsala, and sometimes Bronte: and 
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I should imagine that similar establishments on the East 
and South-East coast for red wine, would prove 
equally beneficial. 

When I was concerned in the contracts for supplying 
the British troops with wine, I examined all the principal 
vintages in the island, and found a great deal of red wine 
of a fine, dry, rough, kind; and I found that, after keep- 
ing some of it about three years, it possessed all the 
qualities of excellent port wine. 

A great deal of Sicilian red wine has been shipped to 
England, but most of it has had a sweetish flavour, 
which is the general defect. Sweet wines are prefered 
by the Sicilians; and as. Sicilian agents are employed 
in the interior, to purchase from the different farmers, they 
make a point of getting the sweetest wines they can 


procure ; and they even mix them to better their flavour, 
or rather, that the whole should be luscious. Indeed I 
could never prevail on any Sicilian I have employed, 
to choose dry wine, though I have repeatedly insisted 
on it, and even sent samples to guide their taste. When 
time permitted me to purchase myself, I always found 


the seller was well pleased, when I rejected his sweet 
wine, and took only the rough, dry wine. But the 
palate and habits of a Sicilian are so different from that 
of an Englishman, that he is of all men, the most im- 
proper to be employed, in choosing wine. 

At one time, it appeared to me that an establishment 
at Melazzo for shipping wine to Malta might answer 
very well, and as we had large depéts of wine in that 
city for the supply of the British troops, I was very at- 
tentive to aly ae sag of the different vineyards in the 
neighbouring districts. 

The territorial duties are certainly a great barrier to 
the commerce of Melazzo; and, with respect to wine, it 
pays a duty to the district from whence it is extracted, 
and another duty to the district into which it enters. 

The consequence is, that though a great deal of wine 
is made in the districts of Barcelona, Pozzo di Gotto, 
Santa Lucia and Vinetico, all within about six or eight 
miles of Melazzo, these wines are rarely introduced into 
that city, and never exported unless smuggled; being 
chiefly consumed by the country people of the interior; 
and therefore but little attention is paid to the making, 
and they are usually very light. Some portion of the 
most inferior is converted into brandy, in the town of 
Barcelona; but the duties are so numerous, before it can 
be laden at Melazzo, that it is seldom exported. 
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-I have endeavoured to ascertain the quantity of wine 
made in the district of Melazzo, but never could pro- 
cure a satisfactory account. The custom-house books are 
no sort of guide, even for the exportation, as only a 
small portion of what is shipped is entered at the cus- 
tom-house, perhaps oniy one-third or one-half the cargo. 
The most moderate computation in a good year, is thirty 
thousand pipes, and the neighbouring districts probably 
produce nearly as much; in the whole sixty thousand 
pipes. But there is scarcely any produce so precarious 
as wine. The quality varies according to the soil and 
the attention paid to the making, particularly to its fer- 
mentation. A great deal is strong bodied, and dry; 
but the general defect is that of having too deep a co- 
our, and a sweetish taste. 1 have purchased this wine of 
the very best quality as low as 43d. per gallon, and have 
paid as much as 1s. 3d. per gallon in store. 

The wine of the Faro of Messina was formerly in very 
high “ repute, insomuch that Julius Caesar considered 
the Marmertine wine, as holding the third rank, with 
respect to excellence amongst the wines then known. 
It is a red wine of as deep or still deeper tinge than that 
of Melazzo. Since the English have been in Sicily the 
growers have made some efforts to increase the quan- 
tity, by which means the quality is deteriorated. I am 
inclined to think that the wines about Contessa, Galate, 
St. Steffano, and the neighbourhood, which are. villages 
on the opposite side of Messina from the Faro, are quite 
as good, and in some instances better than the Faro wine. 
I must not neglect to notice the very excellent wine 
made on the estate of the late Sig. Gustarelli. That 
gentleman paid every possible attention to the making 
his wine, and although it too much resembled claret to 
please an English palate, yet it was certainly the best 
red wine to be found in Sicily. The present proprietor 
of the estate seems equally attentive to the making his 
wine. 

One principal cause of the superiority of this wine, 
to other wines, made in thé same district, is the care 
taken not to pluck the grapes until sometime after sun- 
rise, that they may be perfectly dry and free from dew, 
before they are carried to the press. Particular attention 
is likewise paid to the fermentation ; about nine days are 
allowed for this operation, and great care is taken to rack 
off the wine immediately on the fermentation ceasing. 
Such is the importance of attending to this point, that men 
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ate kept watching during the night, that, the racking 
off may be begun the instant the fermentation terminates. 
When the fermentation is too much, or does not com- 
mence at a proper time, hot musk is added. The com- 
mon mode practised, is to begin to rack off after the 
wirte has fermented forty-eight hours, and thus sto 
the fermentation. There is another point in which this 

entleman differs from his neighbours. The casks used 
in the stores, usually contain from a pipe and a half to 
two pipesand a half each; but these hold from ten to 
twelve pipes, and stand on one end, being much larger 
at the bottom than the top. 

The quantity produced from the Faro to Scaletto can- 
not, I should presume, be much less than what is pro- 
duced in the districts of Melazzo. Notwithstanding the 

t quantity of wine made in the vicinity of Messina, 
it is perhaps the part of Sicily least adapted for a wine 
establishment. The great consumption of the city, and 
the vessels constantly going in and out of its port, is 

bably more than equal to the produce, and conse- 
quently wine bears a higher rice than in most other 
parts of Sicily; add to this, the duties on entering the 
city, and the duties on exportation amount to more than 
fifty per cent. on the average original value of the 
wine. 

: The whole of the coast to Taormina abounds in wine, 
and almost every village produces somewhat more than 
sufficient for its own consumption. But quitting Taor- 
mina, and following the coast, soon after passing the 
site of the ancient Naxus, we find one of the greatest 
wine countries in Sicily. 

The whole of this side of mount Etna from Piemonte 
to Catania produces an abundance of red wine. 

The city of Mascoli, unimportant in itself, is the 
capital of a district, which, though surrounded on all 
silles with lava, —_—— in its vicinity a fine sandy 
beach, where small vessels load without inconvenience. 
Near this beach is a village called Giarre, which during 
the last century has augmented from a few houses to a 
population of several thousand inhabitants. From hence 
wine and brandy are shipped in great quantities for 
Malta and Gibraltar, as well as for eaten and Paler- 
mo, and a great deal was also sent to Minorca, particu- 
larly brandy, when the English had possession of that 


Island. 
The quantity produced in the district of Mascoli, and 
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the surrounding districts is perhaps more considerable 
than the whole neighbourhood of Messina and Melazzo 
together. The quality varies very much. That of the 
— and its vicinity is strong bodied and full coloured; 
ut as you ascend the mountain, the wine is of a pale 
colour, and has less strength. A great deal of it not 
having body enough to bear a sea voyage is converted 
into brandy. The wine of this district has a very bad 
name, and Mascoli wine is almost synonimous to bad 
wine in Malta, and throughout Sicily. But 1 have found 
so much good wine in this neighbourhood, that I am 
convinced its character arises more from the roguery 
of the shippers, and masters of the vessels, than from 
the bad qunlity of the wine. 

The mode they adopt to load the vessels is singular, 
but facilitates depredations of all kinds. The vessels 
run from forty to seventy tons, and are fitted up for the 
transportation of wine. They have a bottom ter of 
large casks, holding from two to three pipes each, the 
interstices are filled up with smaller casks, so as to stow 
the vessel as compactly as possible. Prior to the load- 
ing she is inpled op on the beach, the lower tier of casks 
are all stowed in her hold before the wine is put in them. 
The wine is then brought down to the beach, in small 
casks of half a salm each, (11 gallons) and is poured 
into the large casks, which are on board, by means of a 
leather tube anda funnel. In the store they keep ac- 
count of the number of salms that are sent out, and 
a person keeps an account for the master of the vessel 
of the number of salms received. As it usually takes 
two or three days to load a vessel, the master and crew, 
who are all on shore, often employ the night in taking 
outa portion of wine, and adding an equal quantity of: 
water. They are not always content with this species 
of plunder, but as they go along the coast, under the 
excuse of the wind or current being contrary, anchor in 
creeks or bays, and sell wine from on board. Of this 
circumstance I have been an eye-witness, and also have 
found casks of wine so empoverished as to be weaker 
than one would choose to drink wine and water. 

The mode of unloading is by means of a pump, in 
measured barrels, similar to those used in lading, and 
to avoid detection, under the pretext of expediting the 
work, they usually pump away at two or three different 
parts of the vessel at the same time, by which means 
the wine is mixed during delivery, and the fraud not so 
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easily discovered. There are several distilieries, most * 
of them in the hands of Maltese. They are built close 
to the sea shore, ata place called the Reposta, on ac- 
count of its being principally magazines. It is united 
to Giarre by a long unfinished street. The stills made 
use of here, are so imperfect that they have no worm, 
nothing but an oblique tube, and that so short, that the 
spirit comes out quite hot, and of course u very large 
portion is evaporated. They consume from six to eight 
salms of wine to make a salm of spirit, about one-third 
of which is oil proof, the remainder very low. 

The largest stillin the place will not make thirty gal- 
lons of spirit at one working, and that only which comes 
over first will be proof. They are so low and so awk- 
warily made, that the whole becomes very hot in work- 
ing, and. there is no part cool enough to condense the 
spirit. The waste is consequently enormous. The 
brandy is in general indifferent, and commonly still 
burnt. Itis often bad flavoured, from its being always 
made from wine that is spoiled, which is sometimes so 
acid as to give that taste to the brandy. Malta takes off 
the greatest quantity, and some is sent to different parts 
of the island, to be converted into liqueurs. A great 
deal is flavoured with aniseseed. The duties are more 
favourable for export from this place than from most 
other parts of Sicily. In 1810 wine paid one ounce, or two 
Spanish dollars anda half, brandy six dollars per pipe 
of 126 gallons. 

The city of Catania is situated about twenty miles 
from Giarre. Its vicinity is famous for excellent wines. 

Unfortunately for this neighbourhood, the senate of 
Catania, have placed such duties on the exports of wines, 
and brandies, that; when compared with the other ship- 
ing places on the coast, it amounts almost to a prohi- 
bition. In consequence, a great many vineyards have 
been left to. decay, and the quantity of wine made is not 
equal to the consumption of the city. The neighbour- 
hood -of Catania produces the strongest bodied natural 
white wine I have ever seen; but it is mostly ill flavour- 
ed, and of a darker colour than sherry. I have no means 
of ascertaining the quantity, but I have been told that 
in a good year it is about ten thousand pipes. But little 
wine is produced either about Lentini or Augusta. At 
the former place I have tasted a very delicate wine of 
a rose colour, but the quantity is unimportant. The vi- 
cinity of Syracuse abounds in wine, both white and red ; 
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it is for the most part good bodied, and not too much 
coloured. 

There is a great variety of sweet wines produced 
here, some of which, by way of excellence, are called 
liqueurs. Those made by the Cavaliere Landolino, he 
considers as similar to the celebrated wine di Pollio; 
but it is very sweet and luscious, and by no means adapt- 
ed to an English palate. Indeed the quantity of these 
sweet avines is so small, that, though they form a trif- 
ling object of export, they are only to be found on some 
tables at Malta, as an object of variety. These wines 
are chiefly made from the Muscadel grape, being half 
dried before it is pressed, by which means the wine pro- 
duced becomes sweeter. ‘The red wine varies a good 
deal in flavour, and the price is generally higher than 
on other parts of the coast. About two thousand pipes 
are made ina good year, which is but little more than 
sufficient for the consumption of the place, and of the 
vessels which occasionally take shelter in this fine har- 
bour. 

The red wine of Avola is nearly similar to that of 
Syracuse, and a good deal is shipped off in small craft 
for Malta and Palermo. The price usually governs 
much lower than in Syracuse, and the quantity produced 
is about four thousand pipes. ‘The loading place is an 
open beach, and consequently only adapted for small 
craft. But | should think brandy might be advantage- 
ously made here, as not only this district, but all the 
neighbourhood, produces considerable quantities of wine. 
Noto is within five miles, and the whole of the valley 
as far as Spaccafurno is covered with vineyards. ‘The 
Maltese take off a great deal, and, by means of the creeks 
and inlets, smuggle off a large quantity of other produce. 

Op the coast between Modica and Alicata but little 
wine is produced, and the towns are mostly supplied 
from the interior. The mode of transporting is not very 
favourable to the wine in hot weather. A long narrow 
barrel, containing about eleven gallons, is fastened upon 
each side of a pack saddle, and placed on the back of a 
mule; consequently, each mule carries about twenty- 
two gallons. They commonly travel in troops from ten 
to twenty mules, and each mule, is tied to the other by 
a cord of sufficient length, so as to form a line, which, 
from habit, they do so exactly, that they travel in each 
other’s steps. The mule that leads is called the captain. 
and; if he dies, or is otherwise disposed of, it requires a 
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eat deal of time and trouble to induce another to lead. 

his mode of transporting the wine on the back of mules, 
not only deteriorates the quality in hot weather, but oc- 
casions a great waste, and is of course attended with a 
very considerable expense; in some instances as much 
as the wine originally costs. The wines of Alicata and 
Palma, are very good, but not produced in sufticient 
quantities to be an object of exportation. Indeed wine 
is far from abundant in this part of the coast. 

Girgenti produces very little, and Sciacca not more 
than sufficient for its own consumption. The wine of 
this latter place is excellent, nearly the colour of Madeira, 
strong-bodied and very dry; indeed I consider the 
quality rather supericr to that made either in Mazzara 
or Marsala. 

A wine to which has been given the name of Bronte, 
is prepared both at Mazzara and Marsala. It is become 
in very general use, where there are English settlers in 
the Mediterranean, and begins to be use in England. 
The best of it very much resembles Madeira, but it is dif- 
ficult to procure two pipes of exactly the same flavour. 
This defect is owing to its being stored in pipes, instead 
of large pieces, nor does the wine come to so great per- 
fection, when kept in small bodies as when a large mass 
is united in one vat. 

The quantity of wine produed at Marsala, Mazzara, 
Castello, Vetrano, and the vicinity, may be estimated at 
about five thousand pipes. Some brandy is also made, 
but it is merely for the use of the neighbourhood, or for 
strengthening the wines exported. When I was there 
in 1808, wine was worth about one shilling sterling per 
gallon, and brandy about two shillings and sixpence per 
gallon, oil proof. I must, however, notice that wine 
was much dearer this year, than it had been the two pre- 
ceding years. 

The wine about Trapani is white, but of much darker 
colour than that about Marsala. The quantity may be 
estimated at about three to four thousand pipes, a great 
part of which is sent te Palermo, as is the surplus produce 
of Castello a Mare, and the whole of the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. The flavour is by no means agree- 
able to an English palate, which has rendered the at- 

that have been made in Palermo, to prepare wine 
for the English market, unsuccessful. 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to no- 
tice, that red wine is the mest common produce of the 
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eastern part of Sicily, and white wine in the greatest 
abundance on the west and south-west coast of the 
island. The north coast between Palermo and Barce- 
lona scarcely produces wine sufficient for its own con- 
sumption. Indeed this is very much the case with the 
interior; and in the mountainous parts of the country 
the wine is very light. This latter circumstance occa- 
sioned the Sicilian proverb, “ Chianta la vigna unni 
sedi la vieta,” plant the vine where the cask will stand. 
This proverb certainly applies very correctly to the in- 
terior of the island, but the contrary is the fact with re- 
spect to the coasts] have been examining; for the best 
wine is always produced in those vineyards, which are 
lanted on the sides of hills, slooping towards the south. 

his is unquestionably the case about Marsala Mazzara, 
Mascoli, and Milazzo. I am convinced that this point 
ought to be attended to in purchasing wines. 

There is another circumstance of still greater import- 
ance, which is almost, always overlooked. When a proprie- 
tor is anxious to make as much money as possible any 

rticular year, or every year, he suffers his vines to 

nch out more then they ought tode. ‘This occasions 
each vine to produce an extra quantity of grapes, but 
it injures the plant, and, although the quantity of wine 
may be increased to almost double what it ought to 
be, yet the wine itself will be much weaker, and very 
inferior in point of flavour. This practice has very much 
gained ground of late years, and has not only deteriorat- 
ed the quality of the wine, but has rendered the vine- 
yards less capable of producing good wine for the fu- 
ture. It appears to me more general about Messina 
than inany other part of the island. They certainly 
force their vines more, but, at the same time, they are 
more attentive to keeping the ground in good order. On 
the luxuriant soil about the foot of Etna, a vineyard not 
only produces a crop of grapes, but during the winter 
the interestices between the vines are ploughed up, and 
beans, peas, vetches, and other pulse sown; indeed 
they sometimes get two crops from the ground before 
the vine is in full leaf. , 

This custom is considered in other districts as very 
injurious to the vines, and that they never Eager eme such 
good wines as if the ground was not made use of, and 
allowed to be fallow. The inhabitants of Mascoli, how- 
ever, are of a different opinion, and do not consider it to 
cause the least injury to the vineyards. Indeed the soil 
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is so very luxuriant, and the lava and ashes of which it 
is chiefly composed, possess so much stimulating mat- 
ter, that this mode of apparently fatiguing the soil, very 
probably benefits the vine. 

- A vineyard is generally in its highest state of perfec- 
tion from ten to twenty years after it is planted, and it 
then begins to decline. It ought not to be allowed to 
have any: fruit for the first five years; . and all the shoots 
ought to be cut off close, leaving a stalk of about two 
feet, which will increase in bulk every year. It is the 
young shoots from the stalk which bear the grapes. 
¢ They are attached to canes, which are stuck in the ground, 
in the same way as we support peas; but in some parts, 
when they are negligent, the vines trail on the ground. 
About fifteen hundred vines, somewhat more or less, 
according to the capacity of the soil, occupy, an English 
acre of ground; which, in the district of Mascoli, will 
in a good year produce six hundred gallons of wine; but 
in the white wine districts on the west of the island, 
it will not produce above two hundred and fifty gal- 
lons. 

Nothing is more uncertain than a crop of grapes. If 
no rains fall during the months. of June and July, and 
it has not been very abundant early in the spring;- the 
crop of grapes will be totally lost. But if the rains 
should be ‘scanty during these periods, the quantity of 
wine will be very much reduced, though the quality will 
be excellent. On the contrary, when rains are very 
abundant, the quantity will be in proportion, but the 
quality very inferior; if, however, the rains fall just prior 
to the vintage, and it has been a dry spring, and summer, 
the vifttage will be very bad in every sense of the word : 
for the want of early rain will have prevented the vines 
from producing perfect grapes, and the late rains will oc- 
casion what grapes there are to burst and decay before 
they can be made into wine. 





ON THE CHARTER OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 
Tuar I amas little disposed to favour monopolists of 
any description, as any of those who have taken up their 
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pens to expose their pernicious effects, 1 am ready to 
assure you, with a view to an introduction of a few 
thoughts into your pages on the particular monopoly of 
the East India company. But whilst we are deprecating 
the existence of such monopolies, we should be careful 
not to disgrace our observations by clothing our ideas 
in an unbecoming dress, or making use of language to 
which the importance of a subject of such moment is 
by no means commensurate. Your pages have been 
distinguished for disclosing the secrets of this monopoly ; 
and your active correspondents, amongst the foremost 
of which we may place Mr. Waddington, whose laborious 
researches have so fully investigated this business, have 
evinced a spirit of emulation, not frequently met with 
even in British minds. 

Writers who speak of the charter before us in terms 
of degradation, which unavoidably reflect the utmost 
infamy on the members of the company, and more especi- 
ally on the managers and directors of such immense con- 
cerns, rather injure and debase the cause of freedom, 
in my opinion, than support it. Iam as strenuous an 
advocate for the propriety of an open trade to India 
as any person can be; and J am fully satisfied that the 
British government must have, perceived the policy, and 
the justice, of extending the resources of our commer- 
cial and manufacturing classes, which have been so much 
obstructed in the usual channels. That they have not 
been disposed to enter into the views of the East India 
Company, for a reriewal of their charter, as they have 
but too readily done on former occasions, we have had 
a happy demonstration; and I trust that, considering 
the present disorganized state of the British government, 
no future administration will attempt to recede from the 
prominent post which has been occupied on this ovcasion, 
by those who have had so warmly at heart the welfare 
of their country-men. 

War has ever been injurious to some kinds of commerce, 
and beneficial to others. Peace, on the contrary, expands 
the advantages of commerce in general, and yet is per- 
nicious to certain particular kinds of manufactures, 
History, especially at the periods previous to the com- 
mencement of most wars, is in proof of the secret ma- 
chinations of those, who have frequently laid the foun- 
dation for infringing the most solemn treaties, and irri- 
tating the most pacific governments, to resist encroach- 
ments, and to prevent the oppression of their subjects. 
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Rival commerce, too, has often been productive of the 
same effects. A competition of interests will generally 
incline to the one or the other, as each may respectively 
gain the ascendancy. 

How these considerations apply to trading companies, 
cannot escape the attention of your readers. That they 
may be applied, in particular, to the East India Company, 
there cannot remain any doubt. It would not be dil- 
ficult, probably, to shew that many of our wars have 
originated in over-weening claims or unwarrantable 
encroachments of chartered companies. But that is be- 
side my purpose at present, excepting so far as it presents 
an argument against the existence of such companies, 
at least in the possession of such exclusive privileges. 
Most of our chartered companies have long since ter- 
minated. The Russian, Turkey, and African companies 
are no longer heard of, as supported by virtue of exclu- 
sive charters. Yet this commerce continues so far as is 
deemed advisable, and seldom do we hear of any inter- 
ference, particularly with regard to the last. hether 
the same may be said of the Hudson’s Bay,Company, is 
very much to be doubted, as their trade is of so very 
limited a nature, and in that frigid and sterile region, 
would be less generally pursued, if it should be thrown 
open, than may commonly be imagined, and to less 
general advantage. 

The growing power of the East India Company: has 
been so fully detailed by Mr. Waddington, and its gra- 
dual extension of privileges so little regarded, that the 
pressures of the commercial interest of the kingdom have, 
at length, produced a stimulus which must at ence mani- 
fest the injustice of continuing that power on the same 
exclusive scale as heretofore. At the same time I would 
wish to caution the advecates of free trade against run- 
ning precipitately into the commission of an injustice, 
whilst they are so loudly complaining of the chartered in- 
justice of the company, with good reason. The vast ac- 
“eession of territory in the East Indies, procured since 
the date of their present charter, they certainly can have 
little pretensions to, though they may lay some claim to 
its advantages, on account of such forces in their pay 
as may have been the means of their acquisition. But 
other methods might have been devised for adjusting such 
claims, under. the stipulations of a commercial treaty 
between government and the company; the former on 
the part of the public, and the latter on account of their 
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assistance, as just stated, and for any other claim they 
may reasonably establish on their part. Mutual stipula- 
tions also may be made for the participation of the mer- 
cantile interest at large to have access to other parts 
of the East Indies, on condition of the conrpany’s access, 
in certain proportions of shipping, to the newly-acquired 
territories. None, I  hink, can reasonably, or with any 
plea of justice, resist such an approximation to a free 
trade. The company cannot fairly expect more than 
they possessed at the date of their present charter; and 
government will thus be justified in making a firm stand 
against farther encroachments of the company, and in- 
sisting on a fair proportion of commercial privileges for 
the public against all claims whatsoever beyond those 
[ have admitted. Though the company may be entitled 
by charter to all the advantages of territory newly-ac- 
quired, that title must certainly terminate with the char- 
ter; and can no more be considered as aright than the 
other territories, of which they were before possessed, 
without the sanction of a new charter. But though a 
commercial treaty would answer every purpose of the 
company and of government, we are aware of some ob- 
jections of the former, which a charter, containing the 
necessary limitations and restrictions on one hand, and pub- 
lic privileges on the other, might remove. In leaving 
these regulations to wiser heads, and to the proper guar- 
dians of public justice, I shall at present content my- 
self with throwing out this hint for the consideration 
of your readers, as putting the argument against a renew- 
al of the company’s charter upon a new footing in point 
of justice, against which nota shadow of reason can be 
advanced. On another occasion I shall resume the sub- 
ject. 

Hoxton, June 5, 1812. W. R. 











ON THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


0 the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magavine. 


Sir, 
Turre is no subject which, for some time past, and at 
this present time, has or does more engage general atten- 
tion than this before us. The French decrees, which 
have occasioned them, are but seldom mentioned by most 
of those persons whe are clamorous against the other, 
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as if the Orders in Council alone were the sole cause of. 
that commercial and manufacturing distress which has 
been felt so severely in their respective situations. But 
before I enter on the discussion proposed, | beg leave 
to obviate one objection, in /imine, which has been made 
in consequence of the late Mr. Fox’s proclamation for 
blockading all the ports from Brest to the Elbe, as far 
back as in May, 1806. This had nothing to do with the 
law of nations, as it has been pretended, but was a mili- 
tary measure intended to be maintained by actual force, 
rendered necessary by the military operations of the 
enemy in the north of Germany, and strictly legal. 

That the French have since soiree | to deny the 
legality of a blockade of any unfortified river or harbour, 
or of any fortified places, unless it is invested both by sea 
and land, is a doctrine to which none will subscribe but 
a Frenchman, who will maintain any thing. Its absur- 
dity, at first view, is obvious. At sucha rate, all mari- 
time blockade would be illegal. 

Hence we may assume the Berlin Decree as the first 
document relative to this enquiry. It is so called as 
having been issued from the camp near that city on the 
2ist of November, 1806, about six months after the 
blockade of Mr. Fox; in which are stated the pretended 
wrongs done by England, and the measures adopted as a 
retaliation, and declared tobe a “ fundamental law of the 
French empire as long as England shall adhere to the 
PRINCIPLEs complained of.” Thus was England to be 
erased, at one stroke, from the list of commercial and 
even civilized nations, until she abandons her maritime 
code, and France and her allies pledged to maintain the 
continental system, till England has been compelled to 
make these degrading concessions. 

To execute this decree, the city of Hamburgh was 
possessed by the French army on the 24th, though a 
neutral state ; making the original violence and injustice 
against England the pretence of more violence and in- 
justice against all laws of nations, and of the most out- 
rageou3 usurpation and hostile seizure of neutral terri- 
tory. Upon these proceedings Lord Grey’s Order in 
Council of January 7, 1807; was founded; and is rather 
to be considered as a mitigated measure of retaliation, 
to call France toa sense of her injustice, and neutrals to 
a sense of their dwn duty, than to inflict an adequate 
vengeance on the aggressing enemy, though it very pro- 
perly states the right, and intimates the design, if this 
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was ineffectual, of proceeding to the fullest justifiable 
modes of retaliation. Soon after this Lord Grenville 
and Lord Grey’s ministry terminated. On the lith of 
November 1807, Mr. Perceval and Mr. Canning felt 
it necessary to proceed to further measures of retaliation, 
as stated in January, from the increasing violence of the 
French, and the supineness of neutrals, but with some 
regulations for the trade of neutrals. France had declar- 
ed that England shall have no trade; and now England 
declares that France shall have none but with a British 
port. Neutral commerce is nevertheless protected as 
far as consists with such an opposition to the enemy, and 
the prosperity of the British dominions. 

We have next the Milan Decree of the 17th December, 
1807, and published at Paris on the’ 26th; but whether 
the clause of reference to the Order of November 11, was 
known at Milan on the former day, or supplied at Paris 
on the latter day, is no way momentous. It is ultimately 
made to bear upon it, and that is sufficient; and we may 
conclude that the observations of the Mornina Cuno- 
NICLE of January 4, 1808, have reference to the latter 
date and its appearance at Paris, wherein it states that 
the Emperor of the French has totally overlooked “the 
first violence offered by himself to the neutral commerce, 
which the law of nations had sanctioned as the means 
of softening the calamities of war, and that nothing can 
be more impudent, or more false, than the allegation that 
the British were the original aggressors against the free- 
dom of commerce. The late ministers (Lords Grenville 
and Grey,) distinctly stated to the United States of America, 
that their acquiescence in a code which violated the rights 
of independent states, would compel this country to take 
measures for its own protection.” And, after some other 
strong language, the writer concludes, “ To this law of 
nations we trust Great Britain will never submit.” Yet 
to what have all the speeches on this subject of Lords 
Grey and Grenville tended, for some time past, but to that 
submission ? The late declarations of the Morning Chro- 
nicle have not been very consistent on this subject. 

To confine the principle of retaliation to be against 
France alone, the Order of April 26, 1809, superseding 
those of November, 1807, was published; the effect of 
which was to open all ports, not actually ports of France, 
to neutral commerce, and to place France alone in the 
situation in which her decrees were designed to place 
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Great Britain. The surnine Decree of France, of all 
British merchandise and manufactures, was issued the 
19th of October, 1810. On this last Order and Decree 
(the latter of which- maintains the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees) the commercial hostilities of France and England 
are suspended: for nothing is to be inferred from the 
late pretended repeal of April 28, 1811, which has so 
lately been rates 9 in answer to the declaration of the 
British government in April, 1812. 

I could not rightly place the conduct of America, as 
aneutral power, towards Great Britain and France, 
without considering these previous circumstances; in 
other words, without giving the plain history of the Or- 
ders in Council of the British government. The hasti- 
ness of John Bull seldom allows time for investigating 
causes, and patiently tracing them to their effects. The 
two principal European belligerent powers being thus 
situated, in respect to commercial concerns, I may next 
pi what the conduct of America, as a principal neu- 
tral power, has been towards each of them. In this dis- 
cussion I shall endeavour to present some’strong histori- 
cal facts. 

It is well known that a treaty of commerce between 
Great Britain and America had been settled in 1806, and 
sent to America to be ratified; but with a declaration 
expressed by Lords Holland and Auckland, in conse- 
quence of the Berlin Decree, that no neutral power must 
be permitted to acquiesce in such usurpation, without 
rendering themselves amenable for the consequences. 
It was not ratified, under pretence that the question of 
impressing seamen was not settled; and it was still refus- 
ed, though Great Britain was ready to make it the sub- 
ject of a separate and immediate treaty, the cause of 
which manifestly appears in the Berlin Decree. In June 
1807, his Majesty’s ship Leopard demanded some deser- 
ters from the captain of the American ship Chesapeak, 
which were refused to him, and he enforced his claim by 
capturing the ship, and forcibly taking them out, and 
then restoring the ship. This was disavowed by the 
British government, and the admiral who directed it was 
“superseded; but the American president hastily issued 
a proclamation to exclude British ships from their 
harbours, before they could lave any answer to their re- 
monstrance. America refused to recal the proclamation, 
though it was understood that reparation would be of- 
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fered, and the designed negotiation failed; and all other 
belligerent powers were admitted into American ports, 
and British ships alone excluded. 

In the spring of 1808, America pretended to be aggrieved 
by France as well as England, and determined to refuse 
all commerce with both, and for that purpose direeted a 
general embargo. From its unpopularity, it was changed 
into a won-intercourse act in March, 1809, which excluded 
both French and English ships from their ports. Before 
this period Mr. Canning had instructed Mr. Erskine to 
propose a reciprocal repeal of the prohibitory laws, if 
America would enforce the non-intercourse act against 
France, renounce all trade with the enemy’s colonies 
(from which she was in peace excluded,) and that Great 
Britain should enforce the American embargo against 
trade with France, and powers acting under her violent 
decrees; and an arrangement was concluded on the 18th 
and 19th of April, in violation of Mr. Erskine’s instruc- 
tions, which consequently could not be ratified. 

A decree of the French government, alarmed at the 
negotiation of America with Britain, of March 23, 1810, 
(though never known until May 14, and consequently 
antedated asa late decree has been,) declared that from 
May 20, 1809, thus looking retrospectively, American ves- 
s¢ls entering French ports should be sequestered. Yet no- 
thing was done by America to resent this treacherous 
conduct. The non-intereourse act expired, but certain 
parts were conditionally renewed, the operation of which 
was to depend on the belligerent powers. England 
still continued hostile to the neutral rights of America, 
and the limits of retraeting that hostility, by ceasing to 
violate those rights, was fixed to February 2, 1811. 
France speciously aceepted this, but so as to reap the 
advantage of her decrees, and keep England iu subjec- 
tion to them. America countenanced this deception of 
France; and on the 5th of August, 1810, General Arm- 
strong was informed that the a would not be en- 
forced against Americans after November Ist, if either 
England recalled her orders, or America caused her flag 
to be respected. England could not accept the first part 
of the insidious offer, and America accepted the second. 
The demands ef France, however extravagant, were 
acceded to by America, British ships were excluded from 
her ports, and importation of British produce prohibit- 
ed. A proclamation. for renewing the non-importation 
articles of the non-intercourse act against Great Britain, 
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was issued on the 2d of November, and passed into a 
law February 28, 1811. French ships then entered 
American ports, though France retained millions of Ame- 
rican property under the deceitful Decree of March 23, 
1810. By the act of February 28, 1811, England was 
placed on the footing of an enemy; and America possess- 
ed no source of complaint, but that England still persist- 
ed in her only means of retaliation against the French 
decrees, that of blockading their coast. 

It was, after much difficulty, that Mr. Foster con- 
cluded the differences on the subject of the Chesapeak, 
without degrading the honour of the British government, 
on the Ist of November, ISI1; though the Americans 
submitted to it with a bad grace. Assertions pro and 
‘con had been made during this year; but the French con- 
tinental system is still arean, and attempts making to 
extend it along the Baltic shores. A report to the 
French emperor of March, 10, 1812, completely faisi- 
fied all the assertions of America, that the French decrees 
were repealed, containing a pretended explanation, ac- 
cording to his system, of the maritime laws of nations; 
and the substance of it is, that the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees are in full force, and must continue to be so until 
England shall not only recal her Orders in Council, but 
abandon all her great maritime rights; that they sub- 
sist against America also, and all countries which ‘shall 
not unite to overthrow the ancient system of maritime 
law; that France considers herself authorized to seize 
any neutral territory which does not exclude British 
trade from the continent. This alone, it appears, is de- 
signed to justify all his outrageous usurpations in Hol- 
Jand, Germany, and on the shores of the Baltic. Does 
America mean to profit by this lesson? or to submit, 
from the prospect of her neutral trade, to such unpre- 
cedented insults ? Can Great Britain submit to suffer Ame- 
rica to persevere in her partial and hostile conduct to- 
wards her? A Declaration has been issued on the part 
of this country, dated April 21, 1812, which places the 
relative measures of England and France clearly before 
the neutrals ; but as it appears in your last volume, page 
466, &c. I shall refer your readers to it. By an act of 
congress of the 4th of April, 1812, an embargo was laid 
on all ships and vessels; but that has no bearing on the 
declaration, not being known in England for some time 
after that was issued. Another thing manifestly occasion- 
ed by the Declaration, is a Decree from St. Cloud, pretend- 
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ing to be dated on the 28th of April, 1812, that “the 
decrees of Berlin and Milan are definitively, and from 
the date of November 1, eonsidered as never havin 

taken place with regard to American yessels,” though 
plainly designed to defeat the object of the Declaration, 
and most. probably antedated to hide the eause of it. | 
shall only say, that those Americans who cannot or wil] not 
see through this flimsy disguise, deserve to have their 
ships and cargoes confiscated; and can have nothing to 
complain of, if deluded by such baits as these, in op- 
position to Great Britain, but their own credulity. 

The statement here presented has occupied so much 
space, that I feel myself reluctantly compelled to post- 
pone the deduction of the preper inferences from these 
data to the next number. 

[To be concluded in our next. | 








AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF MAKING 
BREAD. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 

Ar atime like this, when bread corn is not only at an 
exceedingly high price, but not enough even to be had, in 
our markets; and, when this misfortune is apparent 
on the increase, without a prospect of any help coming 
to us from the Continent, it behoves every person not 
only to practise a strict economy, but to endeavour by 
every means to lessen the consumption of wheat. It is 
on this principle that I trowble you with this letter, to 
inform you of a mode of making bread, that inereases pro- 
di iondly its quantity, and adds, as I think, to its goodness. 

5 read in a news paper, the title of which 1 am sorry 
to have forgotten *, a method of making bread, that ap- 
peared to me so marvellous, I doubted the facts, and de- 
termined to try it. I have the pleasure to say, that it 
has answered in every respect, and it ‘is now the bread 
used by myself and family, ‘and I think the public should 
also be made acusistell with the process. It is simply 
this: to every five pounds of flour add one pound of 
rice, but the rice must be boiled over a slow fire until it 
becomes like a jelly. ‘You then, when lukewarm, add the 








* It is not improbable that this might be the Cursrer Covranr, 
which constantly inserts receipts of economy.—E£prror. 
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barm,and mix up your bread ; should the sponge be too thick, 
you add a sufficiency of lukewarm water. By this mode 
thirty pounds of flour “and six pounds of rice will make 
aon quartern loaves, of four pounds and one quarter 


~ May 23;1812, 3. - W. B. 
P.S, The five pounds’ of flour make eight pounds 
of bread; bit when mixed with a pound of rice, 12}1b- 
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THOUGHTS ON.THE AGRICULTURE OF 
. FRELAND. 


To the: Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 
’['ne observations of your correspondent at Hackney. in 
the last: numberof your last volume, on the subject of 
Sir John. Sinclair’s improvements in the north of Scot- 
land} induce me to a » wo few eee the 
same subject respecti may not: unaccepta- 
ble. po pend iwiaid the pot parts of that ieland, 
and, in my opinion; my’ friend’s. iptimations,- which -he 
wishes me to transmit to miscellany, are entitled 
toe considerable attention. It must be obvious, both from 
etommon sense and thé- general..opinions of mankind, as 
expressed in: publications ef<almost every description, 
secially on such subjects,. that it is more nearly cen- 
nected with the interests ‘of comnierce than. may im- 
—— appear to the:generality of readers. . Your 
friend. W. D. ‘invites me to it, and I most cheerfully and 
willingly aceept his invitation. ~ . z 
* In the business of manufactures, with a view to.foreign 
commerce, cheapness of previsions is a most, essential 
article: When the necessaries. of life can:be procured at 
a low rate, labour will be proportionably low, and. the 
expences of the manufacturer very much diminished. 
By means of the low wages of manufacturers of every de- 
scription, our merchants, by purchasi goods at a 
cheaper‘ rate, will be enabled to undersell their compe- 
titors at foreign markets. It is the lowness of the price, 
with-the proportionable goodness, of any article of com- 
merce which alone can obtain and ensure a preference. 
Thus connected, the state of the peasantry in Ireland 
naturally occurs as a om to be considered; becanse 
it is through their labour that we may fairly hope for ira- 
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rovement. The :wretchedness: of the Irish hut has 
n often stated, but seldom have the marks of that 
wretchedness been deseribed:in characters of just strength. 
They have either beer, cover. too slightly, or, the. 
tourist and traveller has more intent on relating the 
hospitality of the Irish mansion and the. seenery.of; the 
Irish domain, than on investigating the. condition of the 
lowertorders of the community. _.Excepting that occasion- 
ally, in passing from one mansion to another, ee ma 

t a sight of a wretched female and her wretthed chil 

ren, three parts naked; on “the  vérge of ‘a common, or 
in the vicinity of a bog or marsh, and by chance of a 
wretched eae nd, or one who lives = ~ (for Irish 
marriages, like gi marriages, have long been prover- 
bial,) the cnn ectensty ae in general that such 
beings exist. But exist they do, though we can scarcely 
permit ourselves to’say that they live. 

Having thus introdeonh this important subject to the 

notice of your readers, sufferame, on the authority already 
stated, te discover the means of ameliorating their condi- 
tion,’ and: of rendering them serviceable to the community. 
For that the latter will and must be the consequence of 
the former, I: am fully: satisfied. -Attempts have been 
— individuals, at least. half a century past, and, oc- 
casionally withim the: interval to the present period; but 
the jealousy of some, and the lawless and ungovernable 
of others, have «ever been. serious -obstacles to 
any considerable improvements. - Prejudices are strong, 
and not easily subdued; .and the natural irritability of 
the peasantry in general is another source of the slow- 
ness of the p to successful experiments. 

That rents of land have considerably advanced of late 
years in Ireland as wellas in England, is a fact. The cause 
of it, however, is far from being well understood. Leases 
are let out by the original owner, and. again re-let in parcels 
to other tenants’; and sometimes these again are -stb- 
divided ‘into still smaller portions and sometimes it 
descends: farther before we come to the ‘real - occupier. 
The first ‘tenant pays a fine to the land owner, and an 
annual rent on a wd for lives or along term of years ; 
the ‘second tenants also pay a fine and an ad rent; 
and thus the first obtains a nt profit in fines and 
a clear annual income for nothing, and: the others in like 
manner. Thus-split into very small farms, little employ- 
ment exists for hired-labourers; each cultivates his own 
little spot, and cannot pay — labour of others. The 
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Irish acre, tod, in some of these stages, is often reduced 
to the English acre; five of the former making something 
more than eight of the latter. The want of buildings 
on the large farms also, isa cause of the real occupiers 
being compelled to erect one: on each parcel, to relet the 
better if they should fail. Scarcity of timber, and ina- 
bility, foree him to erect a mud wall house or cabin, with 
a few poles for a roof, covered with grass sods, and boards 
ehough for a door, as a place for: his family, his pigs, 
and all other purposes of ‘his farm. Poverty dieses 
hitn from ploughing his land ‘more than once, and his 
cfops are consequently small in quantity and of inferior 
quality. The culture of potatoes with the shovel and 
spade is better managed; but this labour by hand is at 
least equal to eighty days work on each acre, and too 
great a chatge where labour is of much value. .. Neither 
can he hire labourers, so that the planting is often ex- 
tended into June, and the produce often deficient. Their 
oo is equally tedious and ill-managed. 

lis corn is first brought to market in small quantities, 
and purchased by merchants, often ata certain fixed price, 
without regard to quality or weight, to re-sell in larger 


se mea Butter is another resource if he has cows. 

atoes being unsaleable for the most part, are given to 

hogs, after supplying the family, and invariably sold 

when fatted, the family ——? only on them and sour 
b 


milk; and thus, in a good year, he his enabled to pay his 
rent, but in a bad year he is generally obliged to give up 
his stock and his land together. Hence he sits down in 
despair; or commits some act of violence, or perhaps 
joins some banditti or mal-contents. . The scarcity of tim- 
ber is by these means accounted for; such farmers either 
cannot, or will not plant any. Land of the best quality 
also is, for these reasons, overrun with the coarsest 
weeds. Landin a cultivated state would be advanced in 
rent by those above them, and so retrospectively to the 
owner; but in a slovenly state they can better hope to 
renew their term at their own price. 

To remedy such evils, must be an object of the first 
consideration ; but the necessity of enquiring how they 
can be remedied, arises from the statement. The mode 
of leasing lands must appear, at first blush as the object 
of reformation. Intermediate interests should be pre- 
vented. They should be let to those persons. only who 
en to be the cultivators, under conditions or regula- 
tions which should ensure to the lessees the benefit of 
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improvements for the term of their leases; but no per- 
sons should be allowed to dispose of his interest in any 
such leases, without being obliged to shew that he had 
expended at least a certain sum proportioned to the rent, 
in improvements of a permanent nature, and not merely 
for the purposes of augmenting the next ensuing produce. 
‘Then, ond: then only, should he be allowed to adyance 
the rent to a sub-tenant in a proportion not exceeding a 
certain per centage, the residue of the term being consi- 
dered. In that case, and that case only, should tenants 
be allowed to dispose of their interest in the leases of lands, 
with or without the consent of the principal proprietor, 
according to certain legal circumstances to be expressed 
in the original leases, or in pursuance of general regula- 
tions by act of parliament. Obligations to plant timber, 
the formation of quick-set hedges, and a pursuit of some 
general course of husbandry, should be made indispen- 
sable conditions, except in certain circumstances in no 
respect injurious to the lands, or inconsistent with their 
improvement. The disposal of a lease wholly, and not 
a re-letting of all or any of the lands in portions, ought 
only to be permitted ; and the tenants possessing power 
to do the former, will ensure a progressive improvement 
of the said lands. 

Though advantages of this nature must be of slow 
progress, the plantations of hedges and the cultivation 
of turnips and artificial an would be of more speedy 
operation, if duly attended to. Perhaps oak would be 
the most valuable timber in hedge-rows, and least perni- 
cious to crops, if not planted too closely ; and, in situa- 
tions inclining to moisture,a willow might be advanta- 
geously planted between each, to be lopped into a pollard, 
the loppings of which once in six or seven years, or more, 
would produce small wood for various purposes of a 
farm, and the truak, when of an useful size, might be 
= and another planted. White thorn for hedges, 
and ash plants for timber, would do well in the south of 
Ireland. The utility of the latter for many purposes is 
well known; but is not to be recommended for hedge- 
rows, being prejudicial to vegetation under it, and great- 
ly exhausting the adjacent soil. But white thorn will 
grow immediately contiguous to the oak. Ash, therefore, 
ought only to be planted in glens and waste places; and 
in the wettest of them willows should be used. By cut- 
ting down some of them also as soon as useful, the 
sprouts from the stools would shoot out lesser wood for 
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early use, whilst oak and other timber proceeded in their 
growth elsewhere. But firs are improper, except for 
ornament; and: poor wastes alone, which would. produce 
no crop, should be. used for them, but more. especially 
when extended for a considerable space, without ~ any 
intermission, as far superior to planting them in clumps. 
In raising oaks, the stems should be cleared-from droop- 
ing branches from fifteen to twenty feet from the ground 
rounded off, close to the trunk, that the bark may cover 
them. They will do: little injury to an arable farm, if 
not too numerous;on grazing land they may be more 
numerous, and will afford shelterboth to cattle and herb- 
age. Large quantities would thus be raised for ship 
building. Accommodations for buildings would be also 
procured ; even, in many places, there are nq gates for 
want of it, and. passages blocked up by piles of stones 
which are to be removed for every a or egress of 
cattle, &c.. To encourage } pena on the commencement 
of a Jease, the tenant should be allowed at its first termina- 


tion a fair value according to the numbers planted, and 
the different kinds, in proportion to the years subsequent, 
and to the state of preservation and improvement. . Te- 


nants unable to procure proper plants from young nur- 
sery-plantations might be assisted by the land-owners, 
pa provisions for preserving them stipulated in the 
leases, either by tenant or landlord, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Similar agreements might, in 
many instances, be made, with tenants who possess leases 
of considerable duration. Timber trees, thus. planted, 
should not be cut down at the tenant’s option, but come 
to the land-owner, in some way or other, at a fair valu- 
ation; for which and other purposes connected with it, 
an Act of Parliament of the United Kingdoms should be 
made, which would compel all intermediate lessees. from 
defeating the proposed encouragement of timber, each 
of them (even if there were twenty) to be allowed only 
in proportion to the interest or terms they had possessed the 
farms. «This might be attended to in the case of quick~ 
set hedges also. 

Land. which is too strong.for turnips, would do well 
for wheat and other grain, and vegetable produce for 
live stock ; manure would be thus obtained, and a succes- 
sion of plentiful crops ensured. The grasses would 
generally succeed well on soils, having a lime-stone sub- 
stratum ; and this kind of soil would be highly suitable 
for sheep. Want of wood te make hurdles for folding 
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sheep would, for some time, render sheep-netting ne- 
cessary; or the Norfolk practice might be adopted, of 
pulling up the turnips, and causing them to be eat in 
an adjoining field: oxen might also be used in husbandry 
on arablefarms. A greater quantity of beef would also 
be produced, either from the navy or exportation to Eng- 
‘land; but the common Irish perk is not half so nutritious 
as corn-fed pork, wastes much in boiling, and if carried 
into a hot climate, is nearly exhausted. 

But such a mode of cultivation of land is absolutely 
inconsistent with small farms; however popular such a 
measure may be deemed. Smalb se are not so be- 
neficial to the community as is rally su d; for 
imperfect cultivation otonaiints a defection of sist guadues, 
which land better cultivated, is capable of producing. 
This evil is constantly observable~ in small farms, though 
these may produce a greater quantity of poultry; and 
such farmers either want capital to improve their land, or, 
if they had it, such farms are too limited to employ it. 
-The little grain they raise is thrashed out for market as 
soon as possible, and they live in the most sparing manner. 
Farms are too confined to maintain a team of horses, or a 
fold of sheep ; and the farmer would have nothing to do 
for most part of the year. If a farm of an hundred acres 
keep four horses, or a sufficient number of oxen, what 
mee: a man do with one horse upon twenty-five acres ? 
The ‘answer is, nothing. And so a fourth part of the 
number of sheep would require nearly as much attendance 
as the greater number on the larger farm. Barns, hus- 
bandry'tools, &c. must be for small farms equally disad- 
vantageous. Neither can they hire workmen in harvest 
or other particular seasons, for want of money; to perform 
their work in season ; and at other times they have little 
or nothing to do. But on larger farms, with sufficient live 
stock and servants or labourers, an equal division of work 
suceeeds, no time is lost, and a much greater produce and 
profit follow. Andas I am now come to that partof my 
subject, which I first proposed to treat, viz. the produce, 
as It has relation to the public in general, and to‘manufac- 
turers in particular, I shall content myself at present with 
this preliminary investigation. 


[To be continued im our next. | 





On the Poor Rates. 


ON THE POOR RATES. 
To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


Tuar many ingenious plans have been formed and pro- 
j for ameliorating the condition of the poorer and 
ower classes of the community, without an augmentation 
of the public burdens, must be admitted. But still it does 
not follow, either that the subject is exhausted, or that the 
modes already proposed are altogether chimerical or im- 
practicable. Perhaps what I would now propose, may be 
considered as bordering, at least, on the latter, and some 
may be ready to say that it presses bard upon the former ; 
yetas neither one nor the other can justly be changed upon 
the plan itself, and whenever it applies, ought not to be 
imputed to the design, but to the disregard of those who 
alone can execute it, I think it is entitled 40 some notice. 

In times of general pressure it may be said, that plans 
of economy are not easily put m practice, and that most 
of the persons who — be benefited Pd such measures 
have no opportunity of reading books, if they can read at 
all, and therefore continue in ignorance of the most salu- 
tary schemes, by which their condition might be improved. 
Tins is admitted; but does it, therefore, follow that:no- 
thing can be done ? Might not some well-disposed persons 
feel a pleasure in communicating such schemes to the in- 
dustrious poor in their employment, or under their influ- 
ence? ould it not be an experiment worth the trial, 
though ats success must ultimately depend on their own 
perseverance? Might not the primting of short abstracts 
of such plans, which could be sold for a penny, and, if 
given away by the more opulent or even the less needy, at 
a trifling expence, dead to a more general knowledge of 
such plans and their advantages ; so that some kind neigh- 
bours, or even the masters.or mistresses of servants or 
Jabourers might read and explain them to those who can- 
not read themselves? This, suvely, is far from being:a 
difficult task. 

To come to the plan proposed. Let the labourer be 
convinced of the necessity of saving out of his earnings 
20s. a year, for instance, scarcely 5d. a week, not Id. for 
each working day, and let nothing divert him from it. 
The accumulation of this, at the end of twenty years, put 
out to interest, and every year’s interest added to the main 
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stock, will amount to £333 1s. 2d.; and at the end of forty 
years, to £120 14s. 8d.; in fifty years it would be aug- 
mented to £209 4s. 8d. Double the sum reserved, or 
yearly, about 10d. per week, would produce double advané 
tages ; and so on in proportion, so that £25 a year, scarce- 
ly 2s. a week, saved and thus laid out, would in forty years 
accumulate to £°603 17s. 7d., and in fifty years to £1046 10s. 
9d. Andif we supposea man to commence this plan of econo- 
mical reserve at the age of twerity, andcontinueit to the age 
of sixty, the small sum of 5d. per week would then beaccu- 
mulated to £°120—acomfortable provision for the approach 
of old age, when he may be past labour, and, if sold for 
life, would ensure him a comfortable independence for 
the rest of his days, or be a good provision for some of 
his surviving family or relatives. And how greatly is 
this consideration increased, if either, by commencing 
his economy at an earlier age, or so extending it to the 
term of fifty years, he should find himself the possessor 
of £209 by this simple and almost imperceptible ‘we 
And how few people are there, even in the lower classes 
of life, who do not insensibly waste more than would be 
required to maintain this trifling reservation ? : 

shall do no more in the present letter than suggest 
this out-line. On a future occasion I propose to state 
some facilities for its execution, and to obviate some ob- 
jections against its practicability or stability. Both these 
may be readily provided for. These hints only are 
thrown out at present, for the Consideration of your read« 
ers, and, with a view to excite their conimunications on 
the subject in your next number. For that purpose, and with 
that hope, I shall suspend my farther observations on this 
interesting subject of political economy, to the following 
month; when you may expect to hear again from 

Your’s, &c. 


Bagshot, June 8, 1812. X. L. 


aie ak 
—_ — —- 
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The following letter on this important subject has been handegl 
to us by an intelligent and humane correspondent, who does no 
pretend to transmit it as an original essay, but merely with 
a view to the improvement of society; and we are induced; 
from the same benévolent motive, to give it all the publicity ig 
our power. THE EDITORS, 
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10 the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magasine. 
Sir, 


Beune convinced, from long experience, that nearly all 
our benevolent institutions originate in a few crude re- 
flections, thrown out by enthusiastic individuals, who 
seem intended by nature to think rather than to act, the 
close observers, the attentive spectators, of the commu- 
nity, I shall use little ceremony in requesting a place in 
your Miscellany for some suggestions on a subject of 
the greatest national importance, no less than it concerns 
the interests of humanity, our duty as moral agents, and 
our justification as mgr Bate people. In England we 
find a considerable disposition to embrace whatever is 
right, as a public body, much private virtue, and much 
patriotism; we have Samaritan and strangers, friend’s 
societies, benevolent ones, of almost as many sorts as 
there are misfortunes in the world. Charity seems with 
us really to stand on an eminence, and looks round for 
ebjects the most distant, and doubtless, were it not impos- 
sible to organize human institutions so as to prevent 
abuses, there would be but little suffering humanity in 
this island. The injuries even of our climate are indus- 


triously obviated by those who do not “ feel what wretches 
feel,” and our moral disorders are as generously pardoned 
and assisted as our pra ones; even that error, which 


an excess of virtue has doomed to too severe reprobation, 
from the delicacy of the female mind, has its asylums ; 
and the Leck and the Magdalen’s walls do not disdain 
the cry of the repentant prostitute. 

They know that these errors originated in the assault 
of the passions on ignorance, backed by the dark sedue- 
tive measures of men, local associations, mutual irre- 
gularities, constitutional propensities, too early employ- 
ment in manufactories, bad or.no education, the neglect 
of instruction from the clergy of their different sects, 
the abandonment of their natural protectors, want of 
fooc. want of raiment, even sickness has often its share 
in those assaults that bring females to ruin, by the 
yery means intended for their benefit, and that of the 
whole world. 

Yet this great evil is but partially provided against, 
and is su I may almost say, to present not the least 
seductive part of its example Yeford the eyes of virtue 
in the open: streets. And, while the capital of the Ro- 
man pontiffs has been for ages purged of this infamy, 
the public ways of the metropolis of protestant Europe 
exhibit meretriciousness in all its forms, under the eyes 
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of the magistracy ; while a theatre, sicensed by the sove- 
reign of a reformed religion, has a lobby built expressly 
to be inhabited like an upper hell, through which our 
sons and daughters are destined to pass before the allure- 
ments of unblushing impudence, and our wives of e 
rank to be a as they go and return from theatrié 
cal amusements, by beings who, under the mask of beauty 
and elegance, are, for any thing they know, destined te 
rival their charms, and spread infection over the imcon- 
siderate part of their families. 

To correct such national abuses, I fear we must wait 
until we find a minister who cares a litthe more for the 
morals of the subject, and less for the revenue, (that in- 
finite source of evil both moral and political,) than we 
have hitherto seen. And, until that day arives, Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth must continue to exhibit scenes that 
would disgrace Otahcite, and every heathen port en this 
globe. e may, however, do much tow iring 
these evils, and much towards loosening their foundations. 
Laws protecting our infant manufacturers would be very 
useful towards checking the first bads of peg re- 
strietions on improper public conduct should diminish 
the spread of example; withdrawing hieences from houses 
of evil resort still more; but most of all we should 
lessen the excess of the injury to society, by giving @ 
guarding education to females m our public schools, and 
offering rewards to industry, which — promete com- 
petence, and lessen greatly thereby the temptation te 
criminal modes of fare flr we. are all palliatives, 
and many more might be suggested and b pears by 
medical men, some of whieh Dr. Beddoes did not over- 
fook, and others in foreign convents have been found to 
be of considerable utilrty. 

But there is one remedy for the disorders which these 
disordinate beings (the dupes of their own ignorante 
and misregulated passions) have ever found te be aw in- 
fallible remedy, which some modern governments have 
espied and put im practice with considerable success, 

the benefit of which I have been witness in Italy and 
England; but whieh, strange to tell, has, for want of 
insight into the. human charaeter or through the influence 
of popular prejudice, heew hitherto entirely overiooked by 
socreties expressly formed for the purpose of reforming 
female prostitutes; and at this hour I do not believe a 
penitentiary establishment Res. yet thought of putting the 

P2 
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key-stone to the great work of reformation of manners, 
by the ceremony of legal matrimony, 

- A plan so novel here will naturally strike many of your 
readers with astonishment, as it has always surprised 
every one at first to whom I have communicated an ac- 
count of the success of it abroad; but a little reflection 
will shew us that there is nothing impracticable in it, 
nor any thing so very injudicious, where there is real 
_ penitence ; for Christ himself taught his disciples not to 
despise a female under these circumstances. Not to go, 
however, so far back for examples, Jet us consider the nature 
of mankind, and what they daily do, eyen in cases where 
there is not always so much certainty of repentance : is it not 
notorious, that numbers of women, who have led lives 
very incorrect, are continually provided for in this man- 
ner, even among the most polished ranks of life; that 
many go off as a contingency with a place, or pension, 
and sometimes even with the livings of the church! Men 
are men, in — rank the same; and men of little deli- 
¢acy, or strong philosophy, call it what you will, are per- 
haps as likely to be found in the /ower classes of life as 
the higher. Where the interests and happiness of society 
are to be served, we must not too nicely scrutinize the 
motives of action; and, if the attractions of beauty and 
innocence are allowed to he honourable ones in forming 
the most allowed alliances, let us not too severely cen- 
sure those who are led, by repentant youth and beauty 
in tears, to less approved but equally legal connections. 

In foreign establishments, of the sort I alhude to, they 
receive into the penitentiary houses such as are young, 
attractive and friendless, in preference to females more 
advanced in life, or less interesting; for their motives 
are, first to subtract the least criminal, and of course 
less incorrigible, subjects; next to diminish the number 
of those who offer the greatest temptations to heated 
young people ; and, lastly, to increase the benefits so- 
ciety is likely to reap from the institution, by multiplying 
the numbers rapid’y of those who are most likely to 
receive the benefit of procuring an honest establishment, 
through the medium of personal charms, united with real 
contrition and a mera character. 

They have also another reason for selecting those which 
are the most attractive, as they consider them as jn some 
degree less criminal, having been more exposed to the 
aris of seduction; but-they neyer refuse any one who 
asks their protection, and pyt of those adyanced in life 
they find often useful servants and active coadjutors, 
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The method, as I was informed, of procuring husbands 
for the penitents in Italy is very simple; they are seen 
during service on fixed days, and any proper aged man, 
wanting a wife, may be introduced to whichever he chooses 
in the presence of the matron, from whom he first re- 
ceives her character, and the amount of the dota or por- 
tion allotted her by the camera, which isseldom more than 
a few sequins, eh hon at most ten pounds sterling. With 
these small portions they find the means of marrying 
off a great sae: every year ; ina country where a wife 
in general does little or nothing towards the maintenance 
of a family. Surely then in this country, where the 
women of the lower classes contribute by their labour 
so much, there could be little doubt of superior suc- 
cess. 

Among the labouring and lower classes, the object 
in marriage generally is next to pleasing the eye, (which 
seems with them to be easily satisfied;) the finding a 
companion at home, who will — their frugal meals 
with cleanliness, repair their habiliments, and bring up 
the children with care; and these objects they often in- 
trust to women, who are by no means free from immoral 
habits, from mere necessity; and were there an assem- 
bly, such as we have described, open at all times to their 
view, where all the subjects were, in consequence of pro- 
per discipline and religious advice, considered as effectu- 
ally cured of their former evil habits, and convinced of 
the impossibility of a life of licentiousness procuring any 
thing but misery; many would gladly apply for partners 
in their labours in such a quarter, particularly from that 
class of men who marry from necessity, as many do, and 
cannot be long in choosing, having nothing but bread to 
offer. 

That women thus restored to society make very 
good wives, experience has long proved, being usuall 
not only uncommonly circumspect with regard to their 
own conduct, lest they should fall under the reproaches 
of those who know their origin, but many times actively 
engaged in preventing young women from gliding into 
the unhappy situations, from which a penitentiary like 
that I am recommending alone could have recovered her 
reputation and seeured her repose. 

That such has been the fact I know from the mouth of 
a female who married from our Magdalen Hospital, and 
kept a shop for the sale of oysters near the Royal Ex. 
change, bringing up her children with strict attention 
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to their morals, and warning every female, that her busi- 
ness brought there, to avoid habits that had been the 
cause of her early mistakes in life. To adduce many 
other instances that have been related to me would take 
up too much room in a paper like this, which is only 
meant to break ground in a cause worthy of the utmost 
_ efforts of society, a cause that many would gladly pro- 
mote, but every one does not like to be the frst in pro- 
ing; lest, encountering the grossest and vilest of pre- 
judices, it should seem, in the eyes of the unfeeling and 
tron-hearted,to have the air of encouraging, nay reward- 
ing, vice; let us not, however, be so cold to the interests 
of our species from motives thus timid and selfish, we 
who have so short a life-interest in the passing scene, 
let us rather meet the suggestions of the spirit half way ; 
and, casting away the fears of the world, in which we 
have so little a time to do good, start boldly any project 
that is likely to make this passage less pamful to those 
who are to follow us, especially when it tends to lighten 
the load of human sufferings through the medium of 
Christian henevolence. 

Thus far it appears to me that a plan, founded on the 
principles here laid down, under patient and wise manage- 
ment, would be the only one likely to attain the end in 
view, viz. a thorough reformation of manners, occasi- 

Hy, among a deluded and wretched class of women, 
whose errors, as things now are, are punished but too 
severely. But it may be asked, from whence are te 
spring the funds destined to attain the end, especially 
if suceess attend the experiment: to this [ shall only 
reply, that the objeet is weil worthy the attention of an 
enlightened legislature, and a virtuous magistraey, in 
every point of view, insomuch, that, if on investigation - 
it should be found to be plausible enough to attract gene- 
ral atiention, I cannot doubt that every aid wail he 
afforded by the state. But, should that fail, and some 
serious individuals be imduced to engraft this improve- 
mrept on the original designs of penitentiary houses, [ 
cannot have a doubt of its receiving a great support, not 
only from the impartial kindness of gentle minds, but 
also frem the consolation such a distribution of their 
wealth would impart to breasts filled with remorse at 
having, in pursuing the gratification of thew passions, 
been the means of inflicting those cruel wounds on indi- 
viduals of a sex too credulous, that, but for their entice- 
ments, might have lived in honour add in 4 A 

Your’s, G.C. 
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ON THE ABSURDITY. OF WHISKERS. 
To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 


"To accommodate the taste of various readers, I remem- 
ber that you promised to intermix with the business of 
commerce and manufactures, such miscellaneous obser- 
vations as your correspondents might communicate for 
the generality of readers. Under that promise I 
venture to trouble you with a few cursory remarks on 
the subject announced. 

Being lately in the metropolis, astonished as I had 
before been at the spreading proportion of hair on the 
human face, which, within a space of time comparatively 
short, every person must have witnessed, I was altoge- 
ther paralyzed, and in no small degree terrified, at the 
savage appearance of three parts of the males in that 
extended and over-grown city. Instead of meeting 
with creatures of rational appearance, who glory in the 
stamp and character of the divine image, one would be 
apt to imagine that they were ashamed, of the dignity 
oF their nature, and intensely anxious to transfer that 
distinguishing peculiarity of their species to some infe- 
rior class or species of created beings. 

Perhaps it may be urged that an authority of no small 
eminence has asserted, that “the fashion of this world 
- passeth away,” and that such observations can have little 
weight against the general opinion and practice of the 
world, in a case of indifference, as this notoriously must 
appear to be. Allowing every reasonable plea for such 
a principle, yet still one would pause a little before such 
a practice can either be maintained as decent or considered 
as respectable. ‘“ Against the stream of the world,” me- 
thinks I hear some person exclaim, “you may spend 
your breath in vain, or exhaust the powers of your hand, 
with the pen of the most ready writer, to little purpose.” 
I admit that much good is not to be expected from expos- 
ing the absurdity of the most ridiculous fashion; and so 
fully convinced have I been of any profitable and suc- 
cessful attempt to describe the folly of the most prepos- 
terous habit, that, I long remained an inactive, though 
not an indifferent, spectator of the rapidly retrospective 
approaches to barbarism. 
he time, [ think, is now urrived, when silence would 
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be culpable and apathy criminal. When we see the pros 
fession, which, of. all others, ought to set a brighter ex- 
ample, and a more respectable pattern of commendable 
decency and propriety, running into the most ridiculous 
extremes of fashion; surely a rational person, and one 
who feels for the credit of the profession, will be disposed 
to pause, and to ask himself the question. ‘Are these 
things so? and if they are so, ought they so to be?” 
When we see even preachers of popularity, and of pecu- 
liarity, not excepting even popular doctors, running into 
the most extravagant abuse of such an absurd and in- 
decent fashion, am not content with exhibiting the face 
of the divine image d /a Suisse, priding themselves in 
peas a visage a /a baboon or oran-outang, we cannot 

ut feel alarmed for the faculties which have, for so 
many ages, been the characteristic distinction of human 
nature, as it once existed among the inhabitants of the 
British empire. This bearded, whiskered, mania must 
surely be considered as having very far over-etepped its 
bounds; however, as some of these pretty savages may 
be ready to consider my remarks as Coen, and per- 
haps libellous against their beloved whiskers, | shall wait 
to hear what they may be. pleased to advance in their 
defence, through the medium of your pages, before I 
proceed with any farther animadversions. Yet 1 would 
caution them against treating this very momentous subject 
with an ill-timed levity, lest I should be excited, by an 
illiberal epithets or uncourtly, phrases, to express myself 
in terms less congenial to my feelings, and probably less 
palatable to the defenders of so detestable a custom. 

* And then his whiskers !—oh, how few can shave.” 

ReviGionism, page 45. 
But I must close this letter, 
Your’s, 
Rochdale, June 6, 1812. Tim Bossin, Jun. 








ON FISH AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


- 


To the Editor of the Tradesman; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Str, 


ConsipeRineG the high price to which almost every 

article of food has advanced, it has been a prevailing opi- 

nion that there is a comparative scarcity of human food in 
5 
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the empire, and consequently a deficiency which every 
patriotic individual of the community, according to his 
condition in society, will feel a desire of supplying. ‘That 
fish, in particular, before it reaches the consumer, has been 
enhanced in price, beyond what the generality of persons 
can possibly procure, is a truth not less obvious than the 
former. The expence of carriage from the coast may, 
indeed, in some measure account for this dearness of fresh 
fish, when conveyed in carts or other suitable vehicles by 
land, to arrive fresh and in wholesome condition for use ; 
but this cannot be allowed to such fish as can be brought 
to market in boats and small vessels, such as mackarel and 
herring, and other vessels of that description. But fish 
cannot frequently be dispersed into villages more or less 
remote from public roads, without a considerable expence, 
so that persons in such situations seldom can give respite 
to other articles of food by these adventitious su silos: 
It should not be overlooked, however, that in a salted state, 
fish may be often procured by persons living at some miles 
distant from public roads; and there are but few places to 
which waggons, at least, travel, or approach within a few 
miles, where there is any considerable degree of population, 
which might avail themselves of such additional sources of 
human sustenance. 

It has generally been allowed, but certainly is contended 
by many, that fish, either fresh or salted, is a wholesome 
and nutritious diet for all classes of the community. And 
doubtless we may refer in general to the state of fishing 
port-towns or villages on the sea-coast, that the abundant 
use of fish is not inimical to population. The swarms of 
children in such places, which all persons must have wit- 
nessed, whose business or inclination has ever occasioned 
their visiting such towns, must be a sufficient evidence of 
it, and a strong presumptive proof of the salutary nature 
of fish as an article of food. Yet it must be observed in 
general, that a great part of their food consists of such 
fresh fish as will not pay for carriage to distant markets, 
and consequently does not afford proof sufficiently decisive 
to determine on the wholesome quality of salt fish ; but if 
we may be allowed to reason from analogy, we cannot 
allow ourselves to condemn its use, if its properties are 
not too much exhausted in consequetice of the process, by 
length of time, any more than we should turn our backs 
upon a round of beef which has been salted a reasonable 
apace. 

Supposing, then, that there is a deficiency of food in the 
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empire, and that fish also is admitted to be wholesome; 
does not a sufficient supply of the latter point out the re- 
medy for the former? The sea, with which our island is 
surrounded, contains enough of this latter to supply all 
our necessities of this nature; and, surely then, means 
cannot be wanting, if duly considered and applied, both 
for catching an abundant supply on all parts of our coast 

and a speedy distribution of them, by travelling night and 
day, to a very considerable distance inland in a compara- 
tively small space of time. 1 remember when I was on the 
coast of Yorkshire, forty years ago, that fish was them con- 
veyed from Flamborough on horses in asert of hampers or 
baskets, first to the city of York, a distanee of forty-five 
miles during one night, two or three times a week, and 
thence sent off by other conveyances forty miles er more 
farther, when the weather permitted, where they arrived 
the next afternoon. By the improvement of roads, pro- 
bably, in consequence of enclosures, and the establishment 
ef light carts or waggons, which have doubtless been long 
sinee adopted, great supplies of food are thus expeditious- 
ly transferred into the interior fifty, or sixty, or even eighty 
miles distance, or more, in the course of a night, or a night 
and part of a day. ‘This mode might be pursued in other 
places; and we know that it is practised on the reads to 
the metropolis from the south and west coasts, especially 
turing the macharel season. 

That the occupation of fishing is wel} suited to our msu- 
lar situation and our meyitime habits, must be admitted. 
But, hke other contingent employments, it may be more 
or less successful at different times and in different situa- 
tions. But the encouragements to perseverance must 
greatly depend on the certainty of a market, and conse- 
quently every facility for conveyance to such market 
within proper time must be previously secured and ascer- 
tained, whether the distance be more or less remote. The 
quantity also which such market can dispose of, must also 
he regarded, that the supply may be aaswerable without 
rendering them too dear by a deficiency, or glutting it by 
a superfluity; so that the average price may be high 
enough to reward the: fishery and the carriers, and low 
enough to meet the abilities of the generality of pur- 
chasers. , 

The London market, as it relates to fish, is certainly of 
a very peculiar nature. Almost every possible impediment 
to-the commerce and trade of fish is established by law or 
eustom, by prescription or privilege; and what these can- 
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aot effect, a monopoly seklom fails to accomplish. The 
market of Billingsgate alone is permitted for this important 
resource of food, between Gravesend and Windsor ; the 
inconvenience of which can only be known to those whe 
have seen it towards the close of a mackarel season. All 
persons must attend there, and there alone can az be 
permitted to purchase them. From Woolwich and Black, 
wall, they must follow the fishing-boats up the river. I'rom 
Chelsea and Battersea they must come dowa the river. 
Thus if all were, at ene time, to assemble in this little 
nook or corner, the whole street, within the privileged 
liberty, would be completely blocked up, and all intercourse 
of buying and selling interrupted. , 

Whatever motive the corporation of the metropolis 
might have in procuring such prohibitory powers from the 
legislature, and compelling all the fishing-boats to come te 
London, unless it was to ensure a supply for the city, it 
perhaps may be doubted whether it is productive of that 
ead, _Even bounties for encouragement frequently fail of 
the proposed benefit. A smaller quantity brought to mar- 
ket commonly ensures a higher price, which is more thar 
an equivalent for the loss of the bounty. If some scheme 
could be adopted to produce a competition in the market, 
aad if a certain proportion of supply could be allowed to 
step at Woolwich, or Greenwich, or Deptford, and others 
to proceed to some convenient station short of Westmin- 
ster-bradge, and others te Chelsea, under proper regula- 
tions, and all fishing-boats allowed to visit these places, 
and even Billingsgate at their option,—the fishing trade 
would be greatly extended, and much greater supplies of 
fish ensured. Hence it must be obvious, that whatsoever 
tends to lessen the consumption of our landed produce, 
must have the effect of dimiaishing the demand, and keeping 
down the price of grain and butchers’ meat; and the com- 
munity will thus be doubly benefited, by this desirable 
supply of the general deficiency of food, and by the rea- 
sonable price of the other articles of life. 

ON RAISING VESSELS SUNK IN SEAS OR 

RIVERS. 





To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 
Sir, 
Edavine lately seen a declaration by a person of my 


native county, that he has “discovered a method of raise 
G2 
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ing ships, without any regard to size, burthen or depth 
of water in which they are sunk provided any one can, 
with the assistance of a diving bell, or any other con- 
frivance, conveyvand fasten ropes to them,” a considera- 
tion of so much importance to the commercial and mer- 
eantile world naturally engaged my attention. Though 
I would be the last to detract from any useful invention 
or improvement, it cannot be unknown to any person of 
the smallest knowledge in Hydrostatics, upon what princi- 
ple alone such a method can possibly be founded. When 
it proposes to apply the means of recovering vessels 
sunk in any depth of water, it is evidently limited by 
what follows to such a depth as an expert diver can reach, 
vithout inconvenience, either with or without the assist- 
ance of a diving-bell; and a few other observations seem 
to arise out of the subject to which this projector perhaps 
may pay some regard, at least they are far from being un- 
worthy of his notice. 

The fate of poor Day, in the channel between Nicho- 
las or Drake's island and the main, into the harbour of 
Hamoaze, may still be in the recollection of some of 
your readers. The sensation excited by that fate had 
the effect of lulling to sleep for a long interval the schemes 
of projectors on such an awful experiment. As I now 
write solely from memory, on a future occasion I_ may 
be enabled to state more particularly the time of that 
fatal display of scientific dexterity; and I can only at 

resent mention it as a fact, well known and remembered 
y many persons still living, to which the towns of Ply- 
mouth, Plymouth-dock, and Stonehouse, can bear ample 
testimony. 

At the time when the Royal George was sunk at Spit- 
head, through the obstinacy and fool-hardiness of her 
captain, in which he himself, with the brave Admiral Kem- 
penfelt and so many lives were Jost, a scheme formed on 
the true principles of hydrostatics was then prepared 
by a person of Plymouth, demonstrating its practicability, 
and providing for every circumstance of gravity, apper- 
taining to such a massy and ponderous body. For the 
reason just stated, I cannot immediately lay my hand on 
that document, which is in my possession ; but it is esti- 
mated on such permanent and stable principles as to bid 
defiance to all opposition. But methinks I hear some 

rson ask, in a tone of eager impatience, “ Why was 
not this method adopted, to recover the ship, and such 
of her stores as were not of a perishable nature?” Many 
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arguments occur as an answer to this question, though 
many are unnecessary. Our projector from Leeds or 
its vicinity (for he wishes the public to address him at 
Mr. Thomas Inchbald’s, bookseller there) may not perhaps 
be aware of these occurrences; but he has himself re- 
solved the question by the words of his statement, of 
conveying and fastening ropesto them. It is admitted, 
therefore, to be necessary to make use of ropes; but 
perhaps to denote the kinds of ropes, he might have con- 
veyed a better idea of his project, had he appropriated 
to them the name of cables, for such, I apprehend, must 
have been his meaning. Ropes, then, as ~ calls them, 
are to be conveyed and fastened to a ship or vessel. But 
I should have said, that they ought to be conveyed under 
the vessel, as much as possible, both at stem and stern, 
and with the least loss of time. 

Unfortunately so much time was spent after the melan- 
choly fate of the Royal George, that, situated as she 
was in the fair-way of both the flood and.ebb-tides, her 
bottom was so speedily drifted up with sand, before the 
scheme was divulged, and so much time lost in the pur- 
suit of other wild and chimerical plans, that it was found 
impracticable to brmg any cable under her, as a pre 
rative for raising her. ‘The plan being thus rendered abor- 
. tive, nothing more was done than to save from the ship 

as much of her stores as could easily be come at, her 
ports being open, which were not of a perishable na- 
ture. 

Your's, 
Plymouth- Dock, June 9, 1812. r.. We 











THOUGHTS ON ASSESSMENTS FOR PARO- 
CHIAL TAXES. 





WE have been favoured with the following account of the par- 
tial and erroncous system of making assessments for the sup- 
port of the poor, and all other taxes of a parochial or inter. 
nal nature, as they are sometimes called, to distinguish them 
from what are usually called king's taxes, for the support of go- 
vernment, which we deem of importance sufficient to present to 
our readers. Convinced as we are that, next to the clergy, trades. 
men, comprehending manufacturers and merchants as well as 
shop-keepers in general, in country situations, are charged to 
the utmost extent ; it will be seen by the following investigation, 
that the farmers, even with the fairest shew and appearance of 
impartiality, usually contrive to assess the clergyman and the: 
manufacturer far beyond their just proportion, or rather, perhaps 
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better in other words, that whilst the property of these is taxed 
to the utmost, their own falls very short of the sums they ought 


to be charged respectively for all parochial burdens. 
. THE EDITORS. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magazine. 


Sir, 

TH avine lately had occasion to attend the Quarter Ses- 
sions of one of the Midland counties, I happened to be 

nt when a question arose, whether an occupier of 
and was rateable to the poor for his profits, or merely 
on the amount of. his rent; or, in other words, whether 
the Jandjord’s and tenant’s profits were both rateable, or 
the landlord’s only. As I understood that the question 
was new, | expected to hear it fully argued; but it was 
disposed of by the court with a promptness and wnani- 
mity that indicated less doubt than 1 should have had on 
the subject. 

The circumstances, as far as I could collect, were, that 
a canal company had been assessed for their tolls, which 
became due ata wharf in the neighhourhood, and had 
appealed against the rate ; but, before the hearing, it was 
agreed, that they should be charged with a certain sum, 
if the occupiers of land were not rateable in any thing 
more than the annual value of the land to be let; but, 
if they were, such a deduction should be made from the 
assessment on the company, as would place the proprie- 
tors on an equality with the farmers. 

On this question coming before the court, they seemed 
to think the be too clear against the appellants for 
argument, and refused to state a case for the opinion 
of the Court of King’s Bench, though both parties con- 
sented to it. 

Being myself a trader ina town through which a canal 
runs, and having a warehouse detached from my dwelling, 
I was, a few years since, in consequence of an appeal 
of the canal company against a poor’s rate, assessed, 
not only for the warehouse in which my stock in trade 
was kept, but a separate charge was made on me for the 
steck, and I was then informed, by my legal advisers 
that the assessment was right, tt having been clearly 
dlecided, that, mot only land and houses were rateable, 
but visible personal property alse. This made me alive 
to the question before the sessions, and the cases seemed 
te me so exactly similar, that 1 was at a loss to know 
on what ground the decision of the court proceeded. 


7. 
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I have since been at some pains to procure information 
on the subject, and have reason to think that the founda- 
tion of the decision was a case cited inthe Law Books, 
as the Queen v. Barking, in which it is said to have been 
determined, that a farmer is not liable to the poor’s rate 
for his stock on the land, but a tradesman is lable for 
his stock in trade. On referring to this case I found 
that no reasons were given for the decision, and it at 
first struck me that none could be; but on further 
search I discovered another case, which says, that stock 
in trade and the house in which the stock is kept may 
both be rated to the poor’s tax, and this shall not be held 
to be double ; but, if the land be rated, the stock upon it 
cannot be rated also, for this will be double. 

This seems to furnish a good reason for the determina- 
tion in the case of the Queen 0. Barking, but in my ap- 
prehension, is, at the same time, quite inconsistent with 
the decision of the court of Quarter Sessions. If an oc- 
cupier of land be rated merely on his rent, it is obvious 
that the land alone is rated and not the stock; for the 
assessment is made on nothing more than the sum recciv- 
able by the landlord, who is not the owner of the stock: 
consequently, in this case, if the stock were rated sepa- 
rately, there would be no double assessment. It therefore 
seems inevitably to follow, that an occupier of land ought 
to be rated to the full amount of his profits, for, if he is 
not, the reason given for not assessing the stock separate- 
ly totally fails. 

This is a question in which the proprietors of canals, 
clergymen entitled to tithes, and payments in lieu of 
tithes, persons in trade, and many others, are materially 
interested ; for they must often bear an undue proportion 
of the burthen of the poor’s rates, if the occupiers of 
land are not rated in the way proposed. The justice of 
the case, I apprehend, is clearly, that they should be so 
rated, and the law I think will not be found to be other- 
wise. Indeed the opinion | have formed is fully corro- 
borated by Mr. Nolan, one of the best writers on the 
subject of the Poor Laws, who in his chapter “‘ On the 
principles upon, and proportions in which, the rate ought 
to be made,” points out the fallacy of the idea, that the 
rack-rent of land is the criterion of the value upon which 
the tax ought to be laid; and states, that, where such 
properties as tithes, tolls, water-works, &c. are rated, 
the mode of fixing the rate by the rack-rent produces 
great inequality, and violates the grand rule of rating, 
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which is, that, “ whatever be the proportion of rating in 
a parish, whether to the full value or otherwise, the rate 
must be equally made on all persons.” 

It may perhaps be supposed that, if an occupier of 
Jand were liable to be rated for his profits, there would 
be great difficulty in ascertaining their amount. But is it 
an easier task. to ascertain the profits of a tradesman ? 
If not, that argument ought to have no greater weight in 
the one case than it has in the other. The difficulty how- 
ever, I believe, would be much less than may at first be 
imagined, and I think that some general rule might be 
laid down on the subject that would not be attended 
with any material inconvenience. ‘The property tax act 
has laid down such a general rule, and said, that the 
profits of a farmer shall be considered to be three-fourths 
of the amount of his rent; but, as a farmer ought not 
to be rated to the poor for his personal labour, let an 
allowance be made for that equal to the amount of the 
salary of a bailiff to manage the farm, and let it be sup- 
posed that a fair salary to a bailiff would be one-fourth of 
the rent. This would reduce the farmer’s profits to half 
of the rent; and, if that were fixed as a general rule, 
little injustice I think would be done, at least much less 
than is every day occasioned by the occupiers of land 
being permitted to escape from the poor’s rates for their 
profits altogether, when proprietors of canals, owners 
of tithes, and other properties of the like description, 
are rated for the full amount of theirs. 

As the poor’s rate is now so serious a charge, it is very 
important that it should be made as fairly as rgb 
and I have thrownout these hints in the hope that they 
may lead to a discussion of the principles on which it 
ought to be made, with reference to properties of dif- 
ferent natures. 

That generally very little attention is paid to this point 
Lam well convinced; I know myself a parish where the 
poor’s rates amount to ten shillings in the pound in the 
year, in which the vicar receives a sum of money, set- 
tled by act of parliament as a composition for tithes, 
amounting to something more than £5200 per annum. 
Half of this he quietly suffers to be taken from him for 
the poor, supposing, at the same time, that he pays no 
more than he ought to do; whilst a proprietor of land 
in the same parish, worth £7210 per annum, if free from 
poar’s rates, lets it for £140, and the tenant pays the 
Kates assessed on the rent, amounting anually to £70. ; 

I 
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thus one property pays to the poor half its annual value, 
and the other only a third. Should the assessment in the 
parish ever amount to 20s. in the pound, and the rate con- 
tinue to be made on the present principle, the vicar’s 
£209 per annum would produce him nothing, but the 
owner of the land would stil be able to obtain £105 per 
annum, clear of deductions, for his land of the value of 
£210. It would then probably be discovered that there 
was something wrong in the mode of rating ; but, through 
inattention, and for want of so striking an example of its 
injustice, the same method is likely to be long continued 
in the parish alluded to, and in many others, where, on 
like properties, it has a similar effect. 
May 1, 1872. T. B. 
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WE are happy to be enabled to introduce to our readers, the 
commencement of our correspondent’s account ef the previous 
circumstances and requisites for a visit to Russia; with such other 
information as may be of essential service to various mercasitile 
persons, in the event of a more general communication between 
the twe countries, from the passing occurrences in the north of 
Europe. THE EDITORS. 


A VOYAGE TO AND FROM PETERSBURGH. 


To the Editor of the Tradesman ; or, Commercial Magarine. 


Sir, 


Auruovan the following pages may not exactly come 
under the description of a commercial article, yet I doubt 
not that the person, who wishes io become acquainted 
with the nature of the Russian trade, way glean some 
useful hints from them, and the indifferent reader may 
find that amusement which is seldom the concomitant of 
a dry commercial tract. I believe there is no country, not 
England excepted, in which the art of smuggling is carried 
to that perfection which it is in Russia. The poverty, and 
low salaries of the officers of the customs, render smug- 
gling more easy,, than in those countries where a salary as 
given, which places a man above dependence, and at dhe 
same time, there is so much jealousy and low intrigue 
existing among the officers of customs at Petersburgh, 
that any individual who wishes to favour your views, is 
obliged to act with the greatest circamspection and caution. 
To succeed at Petersburgh, it is necessary to be in some 
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degree a smuggler, and that merchant, who goes openly 
through the regular routine of the custom-house, paying 
all the charges and duties, will find, when he brings his 

oods to market, that he stands upon a very unequal foot- 
ing with the other venders; and his surprise is great, how 
they can possibly sell an article, not inferior to his own in 
quality, at a price at which he would lose 10 or 15 per 
cent. The Russian merchant is a close and jealous cha- 
racter, and from him you may never expect to gain any 
information of the manner of introducing merchandize into 
the country. It is from the English and German brokers 
that that information is to be obtained; and it will be ex- 
plaixed in the course of this article. A man must, how- 
ever, serve a sort of apprenticeship to the trade, before he 
can become an adept in it; and an instance, which I shall 
hereafter relate, will fully shew, that even the most cir- 
cumspect may fail, by accidents over which they could 
not at the time have any controul. It was for the oy 
of making myself acquainted with the nature of the Rus- 
sian trade in general, that I determined on a voyage to 
Petersburgh, and accordingly made the necessary prepa- 
rations. A passport is an indispensable companion to a 
person travelling to Russia; and the necessary application 
was made at the foreign office. I was however there in- 
formed, that my application must be signed by a member 
of parliament, to prove that I was bona fide, what 1 de- 
nominated myself, a British merchant. But, I answered, 
suppose I am not so well acquainted with a member of 
parliament as to ask that favour? then you cannot have a 

assport, was the reply. Beirg well acquainted with the 
msolence of office, and its high aristocratic power, I judged 
it more prudent to wait upona certain member of par- 
liament, than to spend my time in useless words with an 
inflated son of consequence, and assumed dignity. On 
my way to the house of the member, I could not refrain 
reflecting on the difference in the situations of men. ‘Some 
are hurried from the country, contrary to their wishes and 
inclinations. The government, from its extreme kind- 
ness towards them, and in gratitude for their services, 
kindly providing them with a passage; whilst I have te 
go through a hundred forms even to obtain permission ; 
and then, to close the scene, to pay rather handsomely for it 
into the bargain. The member was at home; he had that 
morning luckily received a contract, and had just finished 
an estimate of the profits which would accrue to him; and 
finding them to exceed his most sanguine expectations, 
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the ‘smile of good humour and self-complacency sat upon 
his brow. On my introduction to him, he was rejoiced to 
see the son of his most esteemed friend, and was proud of 
the opportunity of repaying the many civilities he had 
received at my father’s house, by any service which he 
could render me.* My paper was instantly signed, and 
my passport was immediately granted; for which I paid 
for office fees; &c. &c. the trifling sum of £4. In regard 
to passports, | would not advise any one, who values his 
money, to take a passport from this country, but to wait 
until he arrives at Elsineur, where one can be obtained 
from the Danish government, equally as effectual, with an 
hundredth part of the expence, and no member of par- 
liament to solicit to prove that you are nota liar. It is 
of no consequence that you cannot read your passport; it 
is the case with a great many who take their passports 
from England, for they are all written in French, which 
circumstance must arise from a consciousness of the in- 
ability of the English language to convey the meaning of 
a passport, and to prove to other nations, that we are 
ashamed of our own language, and that the French are 
correct in their opinion, when they declare the English to 
be a barbarous language, and unfit to be used in any civil 
or diplomatic capacity. In the sequel, however, it will 
be shewn, that the most serious consequences may ensue 
from an inability to read your passport, and that it is im- 
possible to convince a Russian admiral that the English 
are inthe habit of calling their females by the names of 
Richard or of Christopher. 

Having seen my baggage safe on board, I left it under 
the care of my servant, who was a native of Moscow; 
and as the captains do not wish to take their passengers on 
board before their arrival at Gravesend, owing to their 
being an impediment to the working of the ship, through 
the intricate passage of the Thames, I went on board a 
Gravesend boat, and arrived at that place the same night. 
At the inn | found a lady and a gentleman, who were going 
out in the same ship as myself, and consequently all the 
formalities of an ‘introduction were dispensed with. A 





* On my return from Petersburgh I waited upon this same mem- 
ber of parliament, to solicit a trifling favor, but during my ab- 
sence, he must have taken an unconscionable draught of the waters 
of Lethe; for he had forgotten, that he had ever been acquainted 
with a family of my name. Mores multorum vidi et urbes, I said 
and departed, wondering at the inconsistency of the human cha- 
racter. 


ee 
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mutual sympathy exists between persons who are pas- 
sengers im the sane ship; the same dangers, the same fate 
awaits them, and there is ne situation in life in which the 
affections of the heart are sooner called into aetion, than 
during a voyage. 1 found the lady gifted with no com- 
mon personal charms, and whether it may arise from a 
natural asperity of my disposition, ov from @ coldness of 
temperament, | will not now stop to decide ; but, I have 
been accustomed to regard beauty as a secondary object, 
and te consider it like the erab, which is beautiful to re- 
gard, but disagreeable to the taste. A beautiful counte- 
nance often hides asour temper, and although good hu- 
mour was visibly written on the face of my fair eompag- 
non du voyage, I had been told by an old cynic that the 
faceof a woman is deceit ; and I have had no reason hi- 
therte to doubt the truth of his position. Had the lady 
been consigned to the East Indies, instead of the frozen 
shores of Ruesia, I should not have been long at a loss to 
determine the tieular motive for her veyage; but, 
n’importe, said I, she may be perhaps going te Petersburgh 
for the same purpose. In the course of our evening meal, 
I however understood that she was going under the eare 
of her companion, Mr, C—n, to join her sister, who was 
married toa respectable merchant in Petersburgh. I also 
understood from Mr. C—n, that the passengers in our 
ship amounted to thirteen persony, the greater propertion 
of which were females. Taut meux, said I, they will en- 
liven the monotony of a veyage by their mirth, and at all 
events, we shall not be much encumbered with silenee. 
From his information, however, our future companions 
appeared to be a motley group, in some respects well 
fitted for the country to which they were going, being but 
half civilized. These will be then ample food, said I, for 
the observing traveller, for he gains a more accurate 
knowledge of the real character of a man, when he is 
cooped up with him afew days on boardaship, thanas many 
months of intercourse with him in the world. We now 
sent for a waterman to look out for the Adeona, but being 
informed that she would not be down until the following 
tide, we retired to rest. We were however disturbed at 
five in the morning, by the rough voice of the captain 
himself, who, having brought his other passengers on 
shore, conducted us all en masse to the Alien office, where, 
aceording to its teehniology, our pictures were all taken, 
and the captain having provided himself with certain ne- 
eessaries whilst we took our last breakfast on British 
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ground, we were all huddled on board again. I had now 
time to examine my new companions; and, in general, my 
examination, contrary to my expectation, was very fa- 
vourable. An elderly gentleman particularly attracted 
my attention. His manners fully displayed an extensive 
imtercourse with the world, and his conversation soon 
convineéd me, that | should find im him a pleasant and 
instructive companion. Nor was | deceived in the esti- 
mate which I had formed of his character. In all our 
petty broils he was the peace-maker, and throughout the 
whole of the voyage he exhibited himself always in the 
most amiable light. There was, however, something 
under the care of this gentleman, which attracted me even 
stilt more than the suavity of his manners, or his know- 

of the world; and this somethmg was a beautiful 
about the age of sixteen, who was going out under 

is protection to her father at Petersburgh. Light as a 

Iph she bounded on the deck; her auburn locks loose 
doating im the wind, the smile of innocence rested on her 
countenance, and proudly rese her bosom to the view, as 
yet unrufiied by a sigh of love. Where’er thow art, or 
_ whatever fate be thine, Amelia, whether thou be an in- 
habitant of that rugged clime to which I bore thee com- 
pany; and from which I would have transported thee, but 

r a haughty prince’s love; or whether thow again 
treadest the shores of thy native land—where’er thou art, 
may peace and happiness be thine; and, did I know thee 
the tenant of a grave, I would travel to it; the first roses 
of the year should bloom around it, and I would bid the 
earth lie gently on thy bosom, for I knew it once the seat 
of maiden purity, and once it beat with nature’s fond af- 
fections. But there is another and a better world, and 
there we may meet again. 

My other companions consisted of an elderly woman 
and her three daughters, one of whom had been married 
only a few days efore ; and was therefore going, as } 
supposed, like other fashionable people, to spend the 
honey-moon at Petersburgh. I however afterwards dis- 
eovered that her husband had been appointed head gar- 
dener to Count la Zumoffsky, at Moscow, and was then 
on his passage to be installed mto his new situation. Had 
he however been going out as a cow herd or as head 

m, he would have been more fitted for the situation. 

fe was most egregiously under the influence of the green- 
eyed monster, and if we even dared to cast a look towards 
his wife, he was ready to draw his pruning knife to ayenge 
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the affront. But, whatever affection she might have en- 
tertained for her husband previously to marriage, she ap- 
peared to have left it all on the shores of Britain. He 
was one of the mest uxorious of men. She, with the full 
knowledge of her personal charms, was bent on conquest 
and admiration. The farce of Three Weeks after Mar- 
riage was played in propria natura on board the Adeona ; 
and | must candidly confess, that no poor devil of a hus- 
band ever led such a sorry life. 

The last, though not the least character of the Adeona’s 
live cargo, was a naval officer, who had been sent by Paul 
to serve in the British fleet, and to bring home to his 
native country a full knowledge of British Tactics. But 
Paul was not the man who ever studied whether the per- 
son whom he appointed to a particular situation had the 
requisite abilities; or he would not have appointed one 
of his monkeys his minister of war. There might per- 
haps be a deep sarcasm hidden under the appointment ; 
but it is certain, with all the mighty powers of the auto- 
crat, he could not teach his monkey to write. It was 
rather similarly circumstanced with our young naval hero. 
Interest had gained him the appointment to the British 
fleet; but interest could not give him those abilities to 
make the proper use of the glorious advantages which 
were offered to him. He had been six years in the Bri- 
tish service, and, strange to tell, he could not take a solar 
observation; and as for a lunar one, it appeared to be a 
thing of which he had then only heard for the first time 
in his life. The same officer, though possessed of many 
amiable qualities, but most glaringly deficient in every 
thing respecting nautical affairs, had no sooner arrived in 
Russia, than he was made an admiral, it being considered 
asa settled point that no man could possibly be six years 
in the British service, without having imbibed some of its 
superior skill. But if it should ever happen, that this 
same admiral should command a Russian fleet against a 
British one, the latter will not have to complain of being 
conquered by nautical skill. 

With a spanking breeze we crossed the North Sea; the 
jealous gardener, with the major part of the females, were 
confined by sickness to their beds; the motion of the 
vessel, however, had no effect on Mr. S h, his lovely 
charge, the naval officer, nor myself, and we therefore 
enjoyed the beauty of the scene in its full extent. In 
three days we made the Lake of Norway, and on the 
following day we cast anchor before Elsineur. I felt a 
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melancholy pleasure as the distant towers of Copenhagen 
rose upon the view, when I thought of England’s hero 
and his glorious actions—his victories and his death. 
The captain having to go on shore, Mr. C n, Mr. 
S——h, and myself accompanied him; the former to pro- 
cure a passport for the lady who was under his charge, 
and Mr. S——h and myself to gratify our curiosity in 
viewing the town of Elsineur. An unfortunate circum- 
stance here occurred to us, which might have been pro- 
ductive of the most serious consequences. Whilst Mr. 
Ss h and myself were sitting at breakfast, (Mr. C—n 
being gone for the passport) our conversation turned on 
the battle of Copenhagen, and trom that on the inability 
of the Danes, without the aid of Sweden, to obstruct the 
passage of the Sound. The host at this moment entered 
the room, and I enquired if it were practicable to see the 
castle of Elsineur. You are English, he replied? no 
matter, I said, we are now at peace with you; and neither 
of us are engineers, or can take a plan. You will not 
gain admission, he said, and left the room. During our 
voyage, Mr. S h and myself had often conversed in 
German ; he spoke the language most fluently, and a three 
years’ residence in Germany, had made me also master of 
it. If we cannot gain admission, as Englishmen, said 
Mr. S$ h, let us give ourselves out as Germans; we 
ean both speak the language, and, though a native of 
Germany might perhaps detect us, Ill defy the Danes to 
do it; let us go before Mr. C n returns, or he will 
spoil our plan. Leaving intelligence with the host, that 
we were gone to survey the town, we set off on our ha- 
zardous expedition. On our way to the casile, we over- 
took an old weather-beaten soidier, whom I accosted in 
German, and he answered me in the same language. At 
the sound of his native language, the rigid muscles of his 
face relaxed into a smile, and he inquired the places of 
our birth. I told him my companion was born at Man- 
heim, and myself at Frankfort on the Main. In the ex- 
cess of his joy the veteran threw his arms around me, and 
according to the custom of his country, gave me a hearty 
kiss. The manner in which I received his embrace might 
have told him that I was no German. I too was born at 
Frankfort, he exclaimed. I asked him in what part. In 
the Sahner Gasse, he replied. I was born in the Grosse 
Hirsch Graben, I said. Having resided upwards of two 
years in Frankfort, I knew every street and alley in it; 
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and, to further our intentions, I so worked upon the ere- 
dulity of the old soldier, that I believe, at that particular 
juncture, he would have run his bayonet through the bod 

of any one, who attempted to prove that I was not his 
countryman. I now mentioned our wishes to see the 
eastle, and that we were going thither for that purpose. 
The old soldier HA oe to gain admittance for us, and 
as we walked along, I said, the English gave you hot 
work, did they not? True, replied the soldier ; but it was 
still hotter for them. Now, I said, you are neither an 
Englishman, nor a Dane, and therefore ought to speak 
impartially. ‘Io which nation does the victory belong? 
To Denmark, without a doubt, he replied; the English 
may beat the French, the Spaniards, and the Dutch; but 
they mast not meddle with the Danes. We had now 
gained the outworks of the castle. The first centinel 
made no obstacle to our passing; but the second enquired 
our business. He was answered by the old soldier, and 
we were conducted to the guard-room. Here we were 
obliged to write our names, whence we came, whither we 
were going, what was our business, where we were born, 
and a long list of other particulars; of the answers to 
which, the more easily to effect our purpose, I wrote in 
the German characters. We had now passed the great 
ordeal, and my countryman undertook to shew us all the 
curiosities of the place; amongst which he considered as 
one of the most important, the identical spot on which he 
stood, when the English fleet passed the castle. The 
centinel who had conducted us to the guard-room, re- 
turned to his post, and we set forwards elated with our 
success. We had however made but very little progress, 
when two soldiers came running almost breathless te us, 
and ordered us back to the guard-room. ‘There, to our 
- mortification, we found Mr. C——-n, who, it appears, 

ad traced us to the castle, and at the gates had enquired 
for two Englishmen. 

[To be continued. } 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Mining InteVigence.— VV « are informed by a correspondent, that 
the Beeralstone: Mine Company have cut inte a branch of ore, in 
their bottom level, five feet wide, in a lode seven feet big, which 
is calculated to produce five tons of rich ore in a fathom of ground ; 
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and should this continue in length and depth, it must inevitably 
prove oue of the greatest discoveries made in the two countries. 
This immense aad highiy prosperous undertaking was originally 
planned by a Mr. Smith, who formed a company fer its prosecu- 
tion, consisting entirely of London Gentlemen ; and the sole ma- 
nagement has been vested throughout, and is now carried on by 
him, uader th: controul of a board «f directors, who consist of 
some of ihe first mercantile characters in the Metropolis. 

Curious calculatiou.—Vhe yearly supply of London with flour, 
at 25,000 sacks weckly, from the newly improved waste lands only, 
—In 1794 there were twenty-two millions of acres of waste land, 
Suppose four muiliions of these acres to be now in cultivation, 
one-fourth part of the four mitlions, or one million of acres, will ac- 
cording to the four-course husbandry, come in course for wheat 
every year. The produce of this million of acres will be five 
millioas of coombs of wheat, at five coombs per. acre, which will 
produce considerabiy more than 2§ millious of sacks of four. 
Divide by 25,000 to find the number of weeks’ supply, 

25,000) 2,500,000 (100 weeks. 
According to this caiculation, the newly-iinproved lands will supply 
all London with dour for two years wanting four weeks; and if 
only one half of the four millions, or twomillions of acres only 
of the waste lands improved, then one year wanting two weeks. 

The weekly quantily of flour wanted to supply London is gene- 
rally stated at v0,000 sacks; in this calculation it is stated at 25,000 
weekiy. The population of London, in 1811, was 1,099,000: 
a coomb of wheat produces about 12 stones of flour; consequently 
two coombs, or a quarter of wheat, will produce about 24 stones, 
or four siones wore than a sack: so that there will bea pound 
of flour per day for every individual in London, from the babe 
at the breast to the grown man and woman; a quantity more than 
is used. 

25,000 sacks of flour, of 280lbs. each. 
280 


2,000,000 
50,000 


7,000,000 of pounds of flour. 

The above calculation is meant to shew that in this country there 
is always grown a quantity of cora much more than is or can be 
consumed as food by the population, and with the additions and 
allowances stated and alluded to, the calculation seems quite ade- 
quate to the intended purpose. 

Isle of Man.—We (Isle of Man Gazette) are authorized to say, 
that two distinct seams or strata of coals are discovered on the 
north-west side of this island ; the one of fine cannal, and the other 
of a common free burning kind. On opening the ground in two 
adjoining estates, to the depth of several feet, the most satisfactory 
evidence appear of a mass of valuable coals at a greater depth. 
On the arrival of his Grace the Duke of Athol, it is in contem! 
plation to form a respectable company of proprietors, and until 
then the further experiments are suspended. At the late trials 
number of respectable visitors attended on the spot, and bore 
away specimens with them, both of the coals and free-stone, on 
which the stratum of the former appears to rest. 
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Soup Society.—-At the Soup Society in Spitalfields, which was 
established in 1797, and has been continued ever since, it appears 
that 3000 quaris of astrong meat soup is now delivered out, at 
one penny per quart, to 1000 families every day. The soup re- 

uires each day. 

Beef - - = - - + + §855lbs.] Onions - - - - - 40 Ibs. 
Scots Barley - - - ~- 426 \lbs.| Pepper - - - ~- 3 Ibs. 14 oz. 
Split Pease - - - - 317 lbs.j Salt - - - - - - - 62 lbs. 

The materials are all of the best kind, and the difference between 
the cost of the soup, and the money paid by the poor, occasions 
a loss to the institution of more than £150 per week. A great 
proportion of these poor families are weavers, and it appears 
that there are now 2852 looms unemployed, and an equal number 
only half employed, and it is calculated that the number of de- 
pendants fer bread on each loom are between three and four. 

Intercourse —I\n 1728, the London post arrived one day at Edin- 
burgh, with only one six-penny London letter, and that was ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster-General on office business. The arrival 
of the post was then only once a fortnight, now it is six times a 
- week. The post then employed ten days in travelling from London 

to Edinburgh, vow it employs. only three. Then the mails pro- 
duced no revenue or net profitto government, but caused rather 
a continued charge; the revenue of the post-oftice in Scotland, 
for the year ending April, was £185,791 11s. 5d. 

Persons charged with criminal offences—The number of per- 
sons charged with criminals offences, committed in England and 
“Wales for trial, at the assizes and sessions, in 1811; also the total 
- fer seven years, from 1805 to 1811, both inclusive: 


Total in 
181. the seven 


Committed for Trial—Males............ ......... 3,859 
Females...... reso ce aekioas 1,478 


Total 5,381 33,945 
20,147 
2,628 
51 


Convicted 
Sentences, viz.— Death , 


Transportation for {1 years 258 
7 years 3,631 

Imprisonment, and severally to be whipped, fined, 
pilloried, kept to hard labour, &c... 2,049 12,587 


Whipping and Ime 147 992 
Acquitted 1,234 1,930 
No bil] fourd; and nut prosecuted 940 5,868 
Executed 39 393 
W arwickshire.—The intelligent and highty-respectable delegates 
from Bir: ingham and its neighbourhood produced about twenty 
witnesses, who gave in evidence, that of a population of about 
310.009 persons, engaged in manufacturing within 20 miles round 
Birmingha:c, one half that number is employed in manufacturing 
for the American market; that, during the prohibition of Britis 
imports in the last year, the sherchants and master manufacturers 
have invested their capital in stock, im the hope that the American 
market would be opened; but that they are no longer able to pro- 
ceed in this ruinous system, and that without immediate relief from 
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government, a decree of distress cannot fail to take place, unpa- 
ralleled since the establishment of manufactures in this country. 
Gloucestershire—An attempt was lately made by some woollen 
manufacturers employed by the East India Company, to pass off 
some resolutions of their junta as the sense of the manufacturers 
of the county of Gloucester, in fayour of that odious and injuri- 
ous ieoginaly. The manosuvre was, however, defeated by ‘an 
explanation in the Gloucester papers, by which it appears that’ 
a large majority of the Gloucestershire manufaciurers are favyour- 
able to a free and open trade. : 
Hampshire.—The immense tract of waste land, gencrally known 
as Bagshot Heath, will soon bear marks of cultivation and improye- 
ment. The ijand-owners of the parish of Windlesham have laud~ 
ably set the example, and it is supposed that 30,000 or 40,000 
acres of land will, in consequence, be breught into tillage. 
Prophecy.—A singular instance of overstrained power of ima- 
gination occurred at Torpoint, a village near Plymouth Doek, 
on Tuesday last. For three weeks before R. Harriss, a Calvinist, 
residing there had disturbed the place frequently with loud rant~ 
ings and declarations that he should die between twelve and one 
o’clock in the night of Tuesday last, and so thoroughly were the 
lower classes of people assured of the truth of his presentiments, 
that, at the appointed time, a crowd collected round his door; 
in awful expectation of his anticipated decease. So much was the 
wretched victim of credulity overcome by a conviction of death, 
that he lay for several hours after his time of warning, as he term* 
ed it, in an insensible state: but life, itseems, would not depart 
to please him, and by surviving the appointed hour he was: con+ 
vinced of the fallacy of his foolish prophecy.—During~ his 
arations for death he covered several sheets of paper with 


arrago of the most ridiculous absurdities; the most preminent 
of feature which was the certainty of his own salvation. 


BILL OF MORTALITY. 


PROM APRIL 22 1811, TO way 26, 1812. 
CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
931 916 
1990 | Females 816 
Whereof have died under two years old, 493. 
BETWEEN. 
186 





Association for relief of the manufacturing and labouring:poor-+ 
We are informed that this Society has adopted a mode of obtaining 
ee for the p. or, which, though extremely simple,  has»pror 

uced beneficial consequences. It appears, that when there: is an 

abundant supply of mackarel at: the market, and a consequent 

depression of the price, large quantities of them are. frequently 

thrown overboard from the vessels which have not arrived at it 
12 
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The quantity of food thus lost tothe public has been of course 
very considerable; and the Association, to prevent this evil, 
offered to secure to the owners ten shillings per hundred for all 
the mackare! which they should bring and forward to certain sta- 
tions of sale. The effects produced is, that an immense supply of 
mackarel has been brought to the metropolis, and the price of 
them has gradually sunk till it has reached the Society’s standard 
of purchase. About 17,000 of them have been thus disposed of, 
within a few days back, and a very large portion sold to the poor 
at id.each. The consequence of this great addition to the general 
quantity of food, has been, that a fall in the prices of the joints of 
meat usually sold to the poor has been occasioned; and in the 
neighbourhood of Spitalfields, where the sales of fish have been 
made, those parts of the meat have fallen 13d. or 2d. per. |b. While 
the lower orders have been relieved by the succession of diet, the 
public at large have been also benefited, and have become, by a 
farther obligation, the debtors of this institution, in trust for the 
poor, by the advantage they have thus received. The public can- 
not have received too strong an impression of the importance of 
this Institution. at the present season. Although, without in any 
way adverting to the ultimate effects of a revocation of the Orders 
in Council, it is probable that relief to the manufacturers will, at 
no very distant period, be obtained for them in consequence of such 
repeal, it must yet be remembered, that distress is now actually pre- 
yailing, and that a large arrear of want, with its attendant miseries, 
is still to be felt for and supplied. Itis therefore hoped, that the 
present urgency of this object of benevolence, will receive much 
greater attention, and the funds of the Association be rendered 
more adequate to the aid of the various local efforts of the country 
districts. 

Waste lands.—By the report of the committee of agriculture, it 

appears that the total amount of waste lands in the united king- 
. dom is as follaws: England above 6 millions of acres. Wales 2 
and Scotland about 14. If ministers would use their efforts to 
appropriate one million cf money to the cultivation of waste 
lands, it would prove a great saving to the public especially the 
poor! The above quantity of land divided into farms of 50 acres 
each, would make 433,525. 

Ribbons.—The ribbon weavers in the neighbourhood of Coventry 
have, by the late importation of silk from France, been happily 
exempted from the distresses of their manufacturing brethren. 
They amount to 17,000, and are likely to have abundant employ for 
some time. 

Melancholy Accident at the Low Felling Colliery—The following 
particulars relative to the terrible accident which happened at the 
Low Felling Colliery have reached us. ‘“ The shafts of the mine 
are 550 yards distant; the downcast or working shaft 102 fathoms, 
and the upcast or air furnace shaft, 116 fathoms deep. It commen- 
ced about twelve months since, and was much admired for the 
purity of its air and the excellency of its arrangements—circum- 
stances which induced the second shift or set of men to be fre- 
quently at their posts before the first had left them. This was the 
case on Monday the 25th of May, when a little before eleven o’elock 
in the forenoon, the usual time of shifting, 2 tremendous double 
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blast of fire damp or hydrogen gas exploded through the working 
shaft, and was instantly followed by asimilar explosion from the 
air-furnace shaft. The air, by these inflammable eruptions, was 
darkened to a mile distance with immense quantities of dust and 
small coal thrown from the workings. Out of the thirty five per- 
sons who were in a part of the mine not exposed to the whole 
fury of the destructive element, and who were drawn to day light 
alive, several are severely burnt, and three have since died : two 
dead bodies have been found, and eighty-seven more remain in 
the mine without the least possibility of finding them till the fire 
be extinguished and the workings ventilated. The total loss is 
ninety-two persons, forty-one of whom are men; the rest boys. 
—Each of the men has left a widow, besides whom sixty girls and 
twenty-six boys, making in all 127 persons, are, by this awful visi- 
tation, thrown upon the benevolence of the public. 

Crimes, Punishments, &c.—Several papers on this important sub- 
ject have been laid upon the table of the House of Commons, in 
conformity to order.—The subjoined is an abstract of that part 
which relates to Scotland.— 


COMMITTED FOR TRIAL IN COMMITTED IN 1808. 


1805. viz. 


Transportation, &c 
. Acquitted 
Sentence—transportation 


for different terms, ba- 

nishment, imprisonment, 

fugitation ,&c 
Acquitted or discharged.. 


Executed 
Re ae o% 


COMMITTED 1Nn 1806. 


Transportation, &c 
Acquitted, &c 


NS 6 whe caimah dian eae 
COMMITTED IN 1807. 


akc scanenbale anda 


Transportation,&c.. ami 
GENE caveccocnties. ne 


OO Soo in ccccccce 


Executed 
COMMITTED IN 1809. 


SEN 4 oo ceennduunl aie 


Transportation, &c...... 
Acquitted, &c. ......... 


Executed 
Pardoned 
COMMITTED 1N 1810. 


eee weeeee eeeeeeeee 


Females ......... oaaaadl 


Desth ....... op eseesades 
Transportation, &c 
Acquitted, &. ......... 


Executed 
Commitments . 
Convictions 


Acquittals 


Executions ............ 


Pardons..-... 
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Annual Consumption of Corn in Great Britain and Ireland. 


For the use of man, 16,500,000 qrs. of wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
beans, and peas. 

For ditto in liquor, 4,000,000 qrs. of barley used in the brew- 
eries. 

For ditto in spirits 800,000 qrs. barley, rye, oats, and wheat. 


Total for man ...... 21,300,000 
For animals,....11, 700,000 
33,000,000 at 60s. per qr. at 
an average, is £99,000,000 
600,000 tons, at £5. per ton 3,000,000 
Eee 
£102,000,000 
PROGRESS OF CONSUWPTION. 
12 months ....... ..- 33,000,000 | 1 month 

6 months .......... 16,500,000 | 2 weeks 1,375,000 
WEE cccacsccee 8,250,900 FE so aeadendeas 687,500 
5,500,000, | } day . 98,214 





A NOTE TO THE EDITOR. 
Ass the measure of a general enclosure act has been for some time 
in contemplation in our two Houses of Parliament, could not 
means he devised by inserting clauses for that purpose, or by the 
preparation of a new act expressly for the same, to enable Goyern- 
ment to advance money, under circumstances to be stipulated, for 
enclosing many of the waste lands of the kingdom? and would 
not the ‘appropriation of a million of money for such, a.purpose, 
to be copped under certain regulations of interest, and the re- 
payment of the principal by instalments, prove a means of in- 
creasing our supplies of grain, so as to render importaiions need- 
less ? and woul Gon such an excellent measure operate to our be- 
nefit most essentially, as a, nation, by keeping our money in the 
kingdom. 
INVESTIGATOR. 
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Ox this subject we shall have little to remark concerning the 

East India Company, since the business of their charter has been 

ostponed, excepting that they have been comprehended in the 

oan poqeires by government to the amount of two millions and 
t 


ahalf, though it is so far satd to be provided for, by speedy re- 
turns of assets so as to reduce it toabout £900,000. The varions 
observations made upon the subject of their solvency in Parlia- 
ment, have had but little, if any effect upon their proceedings, 
of which the half years divided at five anda quarter per cent, as 
for many years usual, has been recently annoupced,. From the 
censtant and almost uniform habit of certain individoals to depre- 
ciate every thing in which they are not themselves immediately 
interested, or by which they are not to be speedily benefited, we 
are not surprized at such representations, or perhaps more pro- 
perly, if we may judge from the observations of thirty years’ 
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experience, the misrepresentations of persons of such a descrip- 
tion. In that respect we see no reason for despondency, or cause 
for indulging the least gloomy reffections; at the same time we 
would wish our readers to understand, that our opinions are in 
no respect changed concerning the propriety of the pnblic’s parti- 
cipation as the India commerce 

To come nearer home we must notice the recent revolution in 
commercial politics on the propriety of superseding the Orders 
in Council, designed as a retaliation upon the measures of the 
continental tyrant of Europe. After giving in our last number 
the Declaration of the British government respecting the British 
Orders in Council, and the conditional circumstances on which 
those Orders should be annulled so far as America may be affected 
by them, the recent proceeding of our executive power has placed 
it upow a footing still more in unison with the persons maintaining 
the impolicy of those Orders. We confess that we are not so 
sanguine as some of our legislators, both in the hereditary and 
elective parts of the national senate, have on various occasions 
expressed themselves ; aud we shall be sincerely rejoiced to find, 
at the distance of twelve or eighteen months from the first of 
August, if the real effect can be so soon demonstrated, that our 
apprehensions have be«n less solidly established than we had sup- 
posed. As an experiment, however, it has been deemed worth 
the trial; but we shall nevertheless consider it our duty to incul- 
cate the necessity of watchfulness in what degree the commerce 
of neutrals, supposing them to become friendly, inay ultimately un- 
dermine the dearest commercial interests of Britain. Subjoined 
we have given the last declaration. 


DECLARATION OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


At the Court at Carlion-house, the 23d of June 1812. Present 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent in Council. 

Whereas his Royal Highness the Prince Regent was pleased to 
declare, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, on the 21st. 
day of April 1812, ‘* That if at any time hereafter the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees shall, by some authentic act of the French Go- 
vernment, publicly promulgated, be absolutely and unconditionally 
repealed, then and from thenceforth the Order in Council of the 
7th of January 1807, and the Order in Council of the 26th of 
April 1809, shall, without any further Order, be, and the same 
are hereby declared from thenceforth to be, wholly and absolutely 
revoked,” 

And whereas the Chargé des Affaires of the United States of 
America, resident at this Court, did, on the 20th day of May last, 
transmit to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, a copy of a certain Instrument, 
then for the first time communicated to this Court, purporting to 
be a Decree passed by the Government of France, on the 28th day 
of April 1811, by which the Decrees of Berlin and Milan are 
declared to be definitively no longer in force, in regard to American 
vessels. 

And whereas his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, although 
he cannot consider the tenor of the said Instrument as satisfying 
the conditions set forth in the said Order of the 21st of April i. 
upon which the said Orders were to cease and determine; 1s never- 
theless disposed on his part to take such measures as may tend 
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to re-establish the intercourse between’ Neutral and Belligerent 
Nations, upon its accusiomed principles.—His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in the nawe and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
is therefore pieased, by aud with the advice cf bis Majesty's Privy 
Council, to order and deciare, and it ts hereby ordered and de- 
clared, tha! the Order in Councii bearing date the Tth day of 
January 1807, and the Order in Counei! bearing cate the 26th day 
of April 1809, be revoked, so far as may regard American vessels, 
and the « cergoes being American property, from the Ist day of 
August next 

But whereas by certain Acts of the Government of the United 
States of America, al! British armed vessels are excluded from the 
harbours and waters of the said Unite: states, the armed vessels 
of France being permitted to enter therein; and the commercial 
intercourse between Great Britain and the said Uniled States is in- 
terdicted, the commercial intercourse between France and the 
said United States having been restored; his Roya! Highness the 
Priace Regent is pleased hereby further to declare, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, that if the Goverameut of the 
said Untied States shall not, as soon as may be, afier ths Order 
shall have been duly notified by his Majesty’s Minister in 4merica 
to the said Government, revoke, or cause to be revoked, the said 
Acts, this present Order shall in that case, after due notice signified 
by his Majesty’s Minister in America to the said government, be 
thenceforth nuiland of no e“ect. 

it is further ordered and declared, that all American vessels. and 
their cargoes being American property, that shall have been cap- 
tured subsequently to the 20th day of May last, for a breach of 
the aforesaid Orders in Council alone, and which shall not have 
been actually condemned before the date of this Order; and that 
all ships and cargoes as aforesaid, that shall henceforth be captared 
under the said Orders, prior to the Istday of August next, shall 
not be proceeded against to condemnation till further orders, but 
shall,in the event of this order not becoming null and of no effect, 
in the case aforesaid, be forthwith liberated and restored, subject 
to such reasonable expences on the part of the captors as shall 
have been justly incurred. 

Provided that nothing in this Order contained, respecting the 
revocation of the Orders herein mentioned, shall be taken to re- 
vive wholly or in part the Orders in Council of the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1807, or any other Order not herein mentioned, or to deprive 
parties of any legal remedy, to which they may be entitled under 
the Order in Council of the 2ist of April, 1812. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent is hereby pleased further 
to declare, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, that 
nothing in this present Order contained, shall be understood to 
preclude his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, if circumstances 
shall so require, from restoring, after reasonable notice, the Orders 
of the 7th of January, 1807, and 26th of April, 1809, or any part 
thereof, to their full effect, or from taking such other measures of 
retaliation against the enemy, as may appear to his Royal High- 
ness to be justand necessary. 

And the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, and the Judges of the Courts of Vice- 

8 ‘ 
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Admiralty, are to take thé meecestary measures herdin as to thein 
may téspectively appertain. 
JAMES BULLER. 


We remain without ee of the effect produced by ‘the 
formér Declaration, as it had Aot attiyed there when thé last. ae- 
€onnts came from America. A cousidettble sensation, it was ex+ 
ag would be thereby created: and some important ptepesi- 

ous had been made in the senate there, for the purposes of facile 
tating a fetiewal of the intercourse with Gfedt Britain: The 
Hecessity of repealing the nen-importation ard ndn-itiertoursé 
acts of Congress had been strongly urged by a Mr. Pope; im 
Which he complained heavily of conduct of the French go 
Vvernment towards them, the vety serious lesses ahd eonfidcations 
théit merchants had sustained by the wnjustifidble conduct of 
the French cruizing vessels, and the capticious and arbitrary mat- 
dates of the continental tyrant. He failed, indeed, in his motion 
but such a motion strongly indieates the ular disposition 
the inhabitants of the United States, and affords gt s to hope 
that, on the receipt of the former Declaration, the Amtefican éx- 
é¢utive may be inddceé to relax, and, on the atrival of the leteet 
éompelled t6 relinquish a syster so lomg maintaitied to the injury 
6f both countries. 

Compated with the prof¢pects which this subject presentsto a4, 
aid wé héaftily ptay that our wishes may be realized and our doabt- 
ful hopes superseded, little has oe¢urred in a commercial view te 
Gaim Gut attention. It is more than probable, that before our 
next Réport we shall have soe information on the éffect of the 
Declaration of the gist of April; arid We can scarcely deubt that 
béfote the report in our Aumber for Septémber the sehsation 
6f Aniérica on this last declaration, we may be enabled to state 
tone cstential benefits which may speedily be expected te revult to 
both countries from these measures. We admit that it isa matter 
6f éXpériment in two fetpéets. Ht will prove, beyond contratlic- 
tiofi, the disposition of the American executive, and confirm or 
stipersedé that opinion of their govefiment, which, hike the eo#- 
titental, has been pretty strofgly demonstrated, that Panica fides 
Kas not been obliterated frofe the minds df Machiavéliad states- 
fher. But on this topic we shall deetihe any farthet cotments. 
Titne wilt determme how correctly our hypothetical sentitnents 
have been fortied, and whether our doubts are to. be sanctioned 
Or temieved. Again We thust impress the nectssity of caution 
aid watchfuliess, if what mamer the renewed inletcoursé (if it 
Chduid ultintatety be renewed) may be hikely to affect this country ; 
for the daprice of gévermments, which are merely conducted by 
the Minance Of party, will ever be a ground for pradent 
fostilations, and: for eantious speculations. 


— ~ 


“ ey wee 
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added to a week spent in the march and the necessary measures for 
storming the forts Napoleon and Ragusa, its defences, besides 
tetes du pont and other works, for guarding the bridge, of which 
. wehad received some imperfect accounts only, the official infor- 
mation did not arrive till the 17th of the following month. Napo- 
Jeon was carried by assault, for the artillery could not be brought 
ew them, though it contained nine pieces of cannon, and 

agusa as many, yet the latter was abandoned; both forts were 
afterwards levelled, the ramparts of both mostly laid in ruins, 
and the bridge, workshops, and magazines entirely destroyed. 
As the only good militatary communication below Toledo across 
the Tagus, and thence to the Guadiana, all the other bridges having 
been destroyed in the war, without being repaired; and the 
bridges at Arzobispo and Talavera towards the Guadiana are too 
difficult for a large army to march by, though small detachments 
may pass by their means. Marmont’s head quarters have been 
removed from Salamanca; and the plundering excursions of 
Bonnet to the Galicias have terminated in his return to the towns 
of the Asturias. Mendizabel’s troops have gained possession of 
Burgos in Old Castile also; excepting that the French retained the 
castle; and farther operations of importance may soon be ex- 
pected. The treachery of an infamous Spaniard had caused three 
of the junta of Burgos to be surprised at Grao, with 8000 reals 
and all. their r as whom the French shot at Soria, and after- 
wards exposed on’a gallows; but the guerillas had proclaimed a 


resolution of avenging this conduct, by hanging up 30 men. for 


every member of the junta, and 10 men for every common person 
so trepanned and executed. Near Valladolid also, on the confines 
of Old Castile and Leon, a patriotic body is stated to have inter- 
cepteda convoy, with effects of great value, destined for Mar- 
‘mont’s army. The chiefs of the guerillas have evinced an as- 
‘tonishing activity. 

It-was not without serious concern, that we perceived the neces- 
‘sity for an order of marshal Beresford at the head quarters of 
the army, of the date of 1th May reprimanding in severe terms 
the conduct of several corps of Portuguese militia, during the 

ing irruption of the French into the north of Portugal; who, 
istead of defending the heights of Guarda, deserted heir colours, 
to the amount of about two thousand ; directing that their colours 
shall not be restored to them, until they have retrieved their credit 
p+ manly stand against the enemy, But we must not leave Lord 
‘Wellington’s army without noticing the most recent information 
‘wéceived, that he was advancing towards the Tormes, in the pro- 
vinee of Leon, which may be the reason of Marmont’s change of 
ition, Salamanca being situated on the right bank of that river. 
he exhausted state of the British cavalry has also been assigned as 
a reason for the gallant lord's inactivity, from want of forage for 
“the horses; and if this has been a cause, the supplies of grass, &c. 
‘paturally produced by the season, will in like manner account for 
the late intelligence of his advance on the side of Leon, and of Mar- 
mont’s retreating. 

Franee.—We stated in our last, that the long-meditated design of 
‘the Gallic Emperor's disturbance of the tranquillity of the north of 
‘Burope, was on the eve of being carried into execution, and that 

« bis-departure from the capital had commenced. The general con- 
gress of crowned heads which was held at et towards.the close 
of the month of May, to receive his mandates, And to seal their own 
degradation, has, no doubt, been puiformly favourable to all his 
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views. The king of Prussia, humbled and oppressed, appears to 
have been the last to attend the summons, and probably will be the 
first to feel its effects. The.last accounts which have reached us at 
the time of our writing these remarks, state his being at Dantzi¢ on 
the 11th of June; and accounts from Thorn of the following day 
mention his having departed thence, but whether for Ostrode or 
Konigsberg was then unknown. ‘This latter information; in our 
opinion, must be premature if the other be correct; for the dis- 
tance from Thorn to Dantzic is too great, being nearly one hundred 
English miles, to admit of such a speedy communication, in countries 
where intelligence does not travel with the rapidity of an English 
mail-coach. Another thing is more certain from the most recent 
intelligence, that a Freach governor has been placed in Berlin; with 
the purpose of having an entire control over the city, in passing 
through it from Dresden to Dantzic ; and we can have little doubt 
of his general design, to pursue the same plan at all the port towhs, 
at least along the shores of the Baltic. This consideration leads us 
to take a view of the situation of the several towns along the east 
coast of the Baltic, our attention is particularly drawn to the ports 
of Memel and Riga, the possession of which he will probably at- 
tempt, and the result of that attempt may perhaps be attended with 
some very serious circumstances. The distance of the latter from 
Wilna, whither the Emperor of Russia is said to have advanced, is 
not so great, about one hundred and seventy English measured miles, 
but that sume collision between the two armies must, ia all reason- 
able mens take place, before that object can be accomplished. 
The distance from Konigsberg being nearly the same, we shall be 


much surprized if something of importance should not take-place ; 
and the accession of two such large armies as the Russians and 


French are said to possess. 
Northern Powers.—If it he true that Russia has actually concluded 


a treaty offensive and defensive with Sweeden, and that the Jatter is 
to send fifty thousand troops to join the Russian armies in Livonia 
and Poland, it is somewhat strange, as Mr. Thornton is at Stockholm, 
that our government should remain without intelligence of so im- 
portant an event. We have heard alsu that it has been proposed 
’ to land them on those shores in the rear of the French armies, so ae 
to divide their attention. Such a measure, in the estimation of per- 
sons still doubtful of the politics of Bernadotte, notwithstanding all 
his pretences, may be preguant with the greatest mischiefs; whilst, 
on the other hand, on the supposition of resistance to his former 
master, the result may be of the most important nature. What the 
policy of Sweden may be is one thing, accerding to the view we 
take of their situation on one hand, and the tempting offers made 
them on the other ; but it is another thing to anticipate the conduet 
which that government will actually adopt in the present pertur 
state of the north of Eurode. Of Denmark we have scarcely heard 
more for some time than if he had been obliterated from the list of 
nations ; and, could we penetrate into the designs of the arch tyrant, 
we should probably find that it has been already determined:as one 
of his revolutionary measures. Of Prussia, we think, we should 
have heard as little, but for the pantomime lately exhibited at Dres- 
den, where her fallen monarch was brought in last to fill up the 
groupe of worshippers of this upstart demi-god (or demeg-gue; 
which perbaps would be a more appropriate title). For tant of 
intelligence of a more recent nature, on which any reliance can le 
placed, we must here terminate our observations on the relalive 
condition of things in this part of the globe. 
az 
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BANKRUPTCIES 
+The Rites Names - after the 


entheses, 
Aaron 4, Dyke’s place, spectacle- 
waker, Jyne |6, 23 and July 24, 
. §. Harris, Castle street, Hounds- 


itch 

Ackrilt R. jun. Woreester, shop- 
keeper, June 22, 26 and July 18. 
(Mr. Wall, Worcester , 

A J. Reading, Berks, gro- 


June ¥1, 12 and July I4. 

». bigae, Reading, and Mr. E. Byre, 
’s ion square 

thhie F. Moacktom Farley, 

m June 20, 30 and July 

(Mir. B. Salmos, Bath, and 

ter and Martin, Furnival’s inp 

Brighthelmstone, Sus-ex, 

ick-maker, June 16,17 and July 

Mr. G. Gwynne, Lewes, aud 

. Palmer. Doughty street 

J. Portsez, Hants, mercer, 

55, 16 and July 14. (Mr. BR. 
Portsmouth, 

J. Nottingham, baler, 


Jone 2, July 4, and 28. (Mr. 
Jeym Charlote wtreet, Pitzray- 


re 

egbie P, Broad street, insur- 

apee becker, May 20, Inng G and 

July 4 (Swaim, Stevens, Maples, 

apd Pearse, Old Jewr 
Bond Castle, 


ne-castle-st. 
Gaviour’s, Southwark, victualler, 
Fyne 95, 29 and June 18. (Mr. 
Jukes, Belvidere place, St. George's, 


Beommage J. Lower Mitton im 

; » Worcester, victual- 

lex, June 23, 24 and July 4 (Clarke 

and Pardoe, Rowdley, and Mr. J. 

bow, Stone buildings, Lincolng 
np 


Brooman T. Margate, Kent, gro- 


eg, June 23, July tand August 1.’ 


(Mr. Sawkins and Dering, Margate, 
agd Mr. Taylor John street, Bed- 
ford row 

Brown J.'Norman street, Olt 
street road, blue-maker, June 23, 
Jely 4 and August 1, (Mr. Hol. 
lqway, Chancery tane 
_ Burrell M. Kings Lyan, Norfolk, 
irqnmonger, July 3, 4 and August 1. 
(Mr. Goodwin, Kings Lynas, and 
Willis and. Co.’ Wareford court, 
Throgmorton street, 

Burrows S. Swansea, Glamorgan, 
invholder, June 22, 23 and July 18. 





| 


(Mr. Clissold, Bristel, and Tarrant 
and Qo, Chancery lane 

Bygt ©: Dukes bead passage, 
Newgate-market, victugiler, June 
23, 30 ang August 1, (Mr. Dobbins, 
Furniyals jan, Holborn 

Butcher J. Goldea lane, dealer, 
Jane 2, 16 and July 11. Mr. Hughes, 
Clifford's inn 

Butters G. Drayton in Hales, Sa- 
lop, skimmer, June 15, 16 and July 7. 
(Knight and Brookes, Whitchurch, 
Salop, and Exley, Stoeker, and 
Dewson, Furnival’s inn 

Cabanyes J. P, Chi-well street, 
merchapt, June 2, 13 and July 1}, 
(My, Hackett Old Bethiem, New 
Broad street 

Campios W. Mumby, Lincela, 
shopkeeper, June 1, 2, 13 and July 
4. (Bourne and Carniey, Alford, 
and Exley, Stocker, and Dawson, 
Furnival’s inn 

Carter R. Frampton on Severn, 
Gloueester, meal man, June 23, 26 
Juty 28 (Mr. Lucas, Nownbam; and 
Edmunds and Sea Lincelu’s ian 

Clarke J. Loughborough, Leices 
tes, grocer, Junc 23, 24 and July 2a, 
(Mr. J. Cradock, Loughboraygh, 
and My, J. Edge, Kings Beach 
walks, temple 

Clegg J. Ashton under Line, Lan~ 
easter, machine maker, Jung 22, 23 
and Jqgly 18. (Mr. Dieas, 3t. John's 
square, Manehester, and Longhill 
and Beckitt, Gray’s inn 

Cliffe W. West Bromwich, Stef- 
ford, dealer in iron, June 19, 90 
aad July 4 (Mr. Meredith, Birmiag- 
ham, and Bleasdales, Alexander, 
and Holme, New ina 

Coek B. Deptford, Kent, goal Melty 
chant, June 16, 2% apd July 2]. 
(Mr. R. Pittman, Newman street, 
Oxford street 

Coles C. Kidderminster, Worceg- 
ter, cabinet maker, July 3, 4 and 28. 
(Mr: G. Hallen, Kidderminster, an@ 
Mr. Bigs, Southamptee buildings 

€ole B. Colchester, Easex, erecer, 
June 8, 9 and July 7. (Frapcis 
and Sea, Colchester, and Megsre. 
Naylor, Great Newport street 

Coleman R. Mitcheldean, Gloue 
cegter, shopkeeper, June 6, 8 and 
July 7. (EB Daniel and Sons, Brig- 
tol, and Pearson and Sen, Pump- 
court, Temple ; = 

Cooper R. Dean’s buildings Lecks 
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Gelis, Surrey, baker, June 2,9 and 
July 7. Mr. Long, Eim court, 
Temple 

Crow J. jun. Cambridze place, 
Hackuey read, paper hanger, June 
18,20. and July 2i. (Mr. Howell, 
Sion College gardens 

Cundy M. W. New Norfolk street, 
Hanover square, deale-, June 16, 23 
end July 25. (Seymour and Mon- 
trion, Margaret street, Cavendiahi 
square 

Davis T. Round court, St Martin’s 
le Grand, button sel'er, June’2, 16 
and July 11. (Spurrier and Ingle- 
by, Birmingham, and .Mr. Egerton, 
Gray's jun square 

Davis C. Birmipgham, shoema- 
ker, May 29, 30 and July 4. (Mr. 
T. Mole, Birmingham, and Mr. Ni- 
cholls, Gray’s mn square 

Day T. West Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
merchant, July 20,21 and August 1, 
(Mr. Worsley, Newport, Isle of 
Wight 

Devereux J. Birmingham, tailor, 
June 19, @ and Jely 18% (Mr. E. 
Biddle, Wolverhamptop, and Mr. 
S& H. Phillips, Norfolk street, Strand 

Dicken J. Woollerton, Hodnet, Sa- 

lop, maltster, June 24, 25 and July 
ll. (Mr. Stantey, Drayton in Hales, 
and Baxter and Martin, Furnival’s 
ian 
Dickins, W. South street, St. 
George, Hanover square, plaisterer, 
June 8, IS and July i4. (Mr. Green- 
wood, Blandford street, Manchester 


Dodsworth A. Bouverie street, 
porter merchant, June 16, 23 and 
Jely 18 (Beil and Brodrick, Bow 


Dransfield C. Union street, Bi- 
te, -grocer, June 16, 23 and 
July 21. (Mr. Highmore, Ely place, 


Dufrenes J. Leeds, York, mer- 
qhant, June 20, 27 aud July 28, 
(Galeand Son, Bedford street, Bed- 
ford 


rew 
Duncan L. Kidderminster, Wor- 
center, shopkeeper, June. 26, 27 and 


Aagust 1. (Kibblewhite and Co. 
Gray's inn place : 

Dwyer W. Kelbern bill, bocksel- 
ler, June 22, 30 July- 28. (Gale 
aad Sen, Bedford stréet, 
row 


Buses T Poulet. Lancaster, 
porter dealer, June 29,30 and July 
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26. (Mr. Davies, Liverpool, and 
Mr. Meddowcroft, Gray’s inn 

Edwards T. Rishworth, Halifax, 
York, calico bleacher, Jude 24, 25 
and July 25. Mr. Edwards Hali- 
fax,'and Cardales and Young, Gray’s 
inn 

Emanuel J. Portsea, Han's, sil- 
versmith, June 2, 13 and July 11. 
(Mr. E. Isaacs, Bury street, St. Mary” 
Axe 

Emery J. Petworth, Sussex, vint- 
ner, June 19, 20 July 25. (Mr. W. 
Holmes, Arundel, Sussex 

Evans E. High Holborn, tailor, 
June 2, 13 and July 11.) Me 
Weale, Dyer’s buildings, Holborn 

Freer T. Leicester, ironmonger, 
June 29,30 and July 21. (Mr. H. 
Dalby, Leicester, and Mr. W. Ma- 
son, Staples inn 

Furawall T. Kings Lynn, Norfolk, 
glass man, July 2, 3 and 26. (Mr. 
Griffin, Hanley, Stafford, and Willis 
and Co. Warnford court 

Gardiner,G- &. Jchn’s street, iron- 
monger, June 20,27 and July 25, 
(Tilson and Preston, Chatham place 

Gaskill J. and Newcomb T. Not- 
tingham, auctioneers, June 13, 19 
and July 7. (Bolton and Payne, 
Nottingham, and R. 8. Taylor and 
Clement, Gray’s ian 

Gordon J. Hunter street, Bruns- 
wick square, merchant, June 28, #7 
and Jaly 25. (Mr. Pasmore, Warn- 
ford court 

Graves J. Hull, victualler, June 
24, 25 and July 25. (Mr. S. Kaynes, 
Hull, aud Mr. Ratson, Wellclose 
square 

Gray J. Bishopsgate street, linen 
draper, June 9, 20 and Jaly 18. 
(Swain and Co. Old Jewry 

Greaves T. Broomfteld, Sheffield, 
York, cutler, June f1, 12 and Jaty 
14. (Mr. Greaves, Sheffield, and 
Mr. R. Battye, Chancery lane 

Greig C. New Bridge street, Black- 
friars merchant, June 23, 27 and 
August I. (Bell ané Brodrick, Bow 
lane, Cheapside 

Hadwen T. Burton in Kendal,’ 


| Westmoreland, innkeeper, June 26, 


27 and July 25. (Mr. E. Atkinson, 
Lancaster, and Blackelock and Ma- 


| sinson, Serjeants inn, Fleet street 
Harrop 


J. Lees, Oldham, Lan- 
caster, cottow spinner, June 23, 23 


July A (Mr. Bockley, 
ter 
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Hart T. Bristol, wharfinger, May 
29, June 9 and July 4. (Mr. J. H. 
Frankis, Bristol, and) Whitcombe 
and King, Serjeants ina, Fleet street 

Hewitt H. Sheffield, York, silver 
refiner, June 16,17 aud July 18 
Mr. Rodgers,Sheffield, and Mr.Bigg, 
Southampton Buildings 

Hicklin E. and T. Providence 
row, Finsbury, chemists, June 6, 13 
and July 11. (Mr. 5. Pullen, Fore 
street, Cripplegate 

Hoad G. H. Fareham, Hants, dea- 
ler, June 29, 30 and July 7. (Mr. 
Paddon, Fareham, and Bleasedale, 
and Co. New inn 

Hollis G. Lianbrechva, Mon- 
mouth, farmer, June 17, 29 and 
July 25. (Mr. W. Thomas, Bristol, 
and Mr. Edmunds Lincoln’s ion 

Hotson J. Old City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate street, merchant, June 
23, 27 and July 28. (Pearce and 
Son, Swithins lane 

Hughes J. Adelphi, woollen dra- 
per, June 2,9 and July Il. (Mr. 
Hyghes, Clifford’s inn 

Hurst J. Portsea, Hants, baker, 
June 23, 24 and July 18. (Mr. W. 
Mess"m, James street Portsea, and 


Tarrant and Co. Chancery lane 
Hyams N. Duke strect, Aldgate, 
fishmonger, May 30, June 9 and 


July 4. (Mr. Isaacs, Bevis marks, 
St. Mary axe 

Jarrett S. Whitchurch, Salop, bra- 
zier, June 17, 18 and July 7. (Knight 
and - Brookes, Whitchurch, and Ex- 
ley and Co. Furnival’s inn 

Jenks J. Gray’s inn lane, Hol- 
born, victualler, June 20, 30 and 
July 25. (Mr. Monney, Wood 
street, Cheapside 

Jennings R. Chertsey, Surrey, 
bricklayer, June 23, July 4 and 
August l. (Clarke and Grazebrooke, 
Chertsey 

Ingeltharp W. Portman mews, 
Portman square, hackneyman, June 
16, 24 and July 25. (Richardson 
and Co. Bury street, St. James's 

Ingleby R. Springfield, Kent, 
lead merchant, July 6, 7 and 25. 
(Mr. Roberts, Mold, and Philpot and 
Stones, Temple 

‘ Ingram J. Wood street, Cheapside, 

blackwell hall factor, June 6, 9 and 
July 11. (Mr. Donnollon, Copthall 
chambers, Copthall court 

Johnson J. Ollerton, Chester, 
cheese factor, June 26, 27 and July 

“ 5 





21.. Mr. J. Thomson, Manchester, 
and Mr. Windles, John street, Bed- 
ford row : 

Ives J. jun. Newport market, 
butcher, June 2,16 and July II. 
(Mr. Martindale, Edward—stteet, 
Cavendish square 

Jukes E. jun. -and Ranger W: 
Gosport, Hants, timber merchants, 
June 17, 18aud July 11.. (Mr. D. 
W. Weddell, Gosport, and Mr. T. 
Briggs, Essex street, Strand 

Kernot H. Thavies inu, money 
scrivener, June 13,.20 and July 21. 
(Mr. Hindman, Dyer’s court, Alder- 
manbury 
Kerrison J. Old street road, Shore~ 
ditch, bricklayer, May 30, June 9 
and July 7. (Mr. Wilson, King’s 
Bench walks, Temple 

Kettle S. Eldeston, Nantwich, 
Chester, dealer, June 16, 17, and 
July 4. (Mr. W. Carrey, Liver- 
pool, Edjestons and Elwood, Nant- 
wich, and Mr. E. Chester, Staple’s 
inn 

Kneller J. Gosport, Hants, dea- 
ler, June, 2, 9 and July 4. (Mr. 
Harvey, Cursitor street, Chancery 
lane 

Knott J. Smith W. and Clarke J. 
Duke street, Southwark, hat manu- 
facturers, June 20, 27 and July 25. 
(Bleasdale and Co. Hatton court, 
Threadneedle street 

Leadbetter H. Ince in Macker- 
field, Lancaster, innkeeper, June 17, 
18 and July 7. (Mr. Gaskell, Wi- 
gan, and Mr. Windle, John street, 
Bedford row 

Leonard P. Flect street, haber- 
dasher, June 13, 20 and July 21. 
(Mr. Farren Church court, Loth- 
bury 
‘ Linnell J. Streatham street, 
Bloomsbury, carver, June 20, July 
7 and 28. (Mr. Popkin, Dean street, 
Soho 

Loathis J. High Holborn, harness 
maker, June 13, 20 and July 21. 
(Mr. Martindale, Edward street, 
Cavendish square 

Lolley W. M. and King J. Liver- 
pool, rectifiers, June 15, 16 and 
July 14. (Bardswell and Stephen- 
son, Liverpool, and Blackstock and 
Bunce, Temple 

Maitland D. Sherborne lane, wine. 
merchant, June, 6, 20 and July 14. 
he Teasdale, Merchant tailors’ 
hall 





Bankrupts. 


Marsh R. Old Broard street, s'lk 
broker, June 23, July 4 andAugust 
1.. (Mr. Wasbrough, Sun court, 
Cornhill 

Martyn J. W. Gwennap, Corn- 
wall, victuajler, June 25, 26 and 
July 21. (W. Davey, jun. Redruth, 
and Cardales and Young, Gray’s 
inn 

Mason W. Clare street, Clare 
market, victualler, June 13, 20 and 
July 21. (Mr. Harris, Castle street, 
Houndsditch 

Maurice D. Malborough, Wilts, 
linen draper, June 1, Ld and July 4. 
{Griffiths and Welford, Malborough, 
and’ Mr. C. Bishop, Gray’s inn 
square 

Mein A. and Pell O. Liverpool, 
merchants, June 16, 17 and July 4. 
(Orred and Baines, Liverpool, and 
Cooper and Lowe, Southampton 
buildings 

Moody T. jun. Snaith, York, dra- 
per, June 8, 9 and Jaly 7. (Mr. T. 
FretweH, Thorne, York, and Bleas- 
dale and Co. New inn 

Northcote H. J. Lime street, wine 
merchant, June 6, 16 and July 14. 
(Gregson and Co, court, 
Throgmorton street 

Oarry ‘J. A. Winchester strect, 
broker June, 20, 30 and July 28. 
Mr. Dawes, Angel court, Throg- 
morton street 

Pannier'N. L. Leicester place, 
Westmiaster, bookseller, Juue 9, 
23 and|July 18. Mr. Surman, 
‘Golden square 

Parker J. Lower Mitton, Kidder- 
‘minster Worcester, iron founder, 
June 23, 24 and July 4 (Clarke 
and Pardoe, Bewdley, and Mr. J, 
Benbow, Stone buildings, Lincoln’s 

n 

Parker T. Kent road, Surrey, sta- 
tioner, June 20, July 4 and 25. 
(Glenn and Hulbert, Queen street, 
Cheapside 

Parker J. Bristol, woollen draper, 
June 6, 16 and July 14. (Mr. Sher- 
wood, Canterbury square, Southwark 

Perkes T. Hillhampton, Martbey, 
-Worcester, dealer, June 9, 10, and 
July -7. (Mr. Mence, Worcester, 
‘and Mr. Pugh, Bernard street, Rus- 
sel square 
“Petchell R. Hull, York, weollen 
draper, June 12, 16 and July 18. 
(Martin and Scholetield, Hull, and 
Sykes and Knowles, New ina 


Angel 


‘(Sweet and Stokes, 
: street 
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Pidduck J. Catterell Suckley, 
Worcester, dealer, July 8, 9 and 28. 
(Mr. N. Mence, Worcester, and Mr. 
Pugh, Bernard street, Russel square 

Pinks T. Aston, Warwick, brass 
founder, June 22, 23 and July 18, 
(Mr. T. Mole, Birmingham, and 
Mr. Nicholls, Gray’s inn 

Plaistead J. Bath, butcher, June 
18, 19 and July 28. (J. Wingate, 
Bath, and Highmoor and Young, 
Bush lane, Cannon street 

Plant W. Chancery lane, dealer, 
June 6, 13 and July 14. Mr. Hus- 
sey, Furnival’s inn, Holborn 

Potter J. and Brown G. Breight- 
mell, Lancaster, whitsters, June 18, 
19 and July 7. (Mr. R. Boardman, 
Bolton, and Mr.Meddowcroft,Gray’s 
inu 

Powell E. Bristol, silversmith, 
June 4,15 and July 14. (Mr. W. 
Harris, jun. Bristol, and Vizard and 
Hutchinson, Lincoln's inn 

Primet J. Newington Butts, Sur- 
rey, bill broker, June 20,July 4 and 
25. (Mr. T. J. Mowbray, Bankside, 
Southwark 

Rich. T. jun. Bridgewater, So- 
merset, tailor, June 6,15 and July 
14. (Mr. J. Parsons and H. Reed, 
Bridgewater, and Blake and Son, 
Cook’s court, Carey street 

Ring W. jun. Rochester, Kent, 
grocer, June 23, July 4 and August 
1. (Mr. Osbaldestun, Little Tower 
street 

Rumsey T. King street, South+ 
wark, broom maker, June 13, 20 
and July 18. (Mr. J. Mowbray, 
Bank side 

Rymill J. Shipston on Stower, 
Worcester ; currier, June 29,° 3u 
and July 18. (Mr. J. S. Findon, 
Shipston on Stower 

Rymill W. Banbury, Oxford, cur- 
rier, June 26, 27 and July 25. (Aplin 
and H. Dury, Banbury 

Samson S. Tottenham court road, 
linen draper, June 6, 13 and July 14. 
Basinghall 


Scott J. Holt, Norfolk, sadler, 
Jane 15, 16 and July 14. (Mr. W. 


' Withers, jun. Holt, and Ballachey 


and Silver, Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street 

Senior -W. Billingborough, Lin. 
cola, corn merchant, June 18, 19 
‘and July 21. (Mr. B. Smith of 
Horbling near Falkingham, and 
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Johnson and Gaskell, Hol¥orn court, 


wpe C. Poultry, bookseller, 
June 13,23 and July 18. (Gregson 
and Co. Angel court, Thtogmorton 
street 

Shepherd T. Portsmouth, Hants, 
mealman, June 10, 11 and July 4 
Mr. D. Compigne, Gosport, and 

weet afd Stokes, Basinghall street 

Simon J. Union street, Portsea, 
Hants, slop seller, June 16, 27 and 
Joly 25. (Mr. E. Isaacs, Bury 
stract, Sf. Mary Axe . 

Slyth 9. and §S. South Molton 
street, chitamen, June 16, 20 and 
July 21. (Gale and Sun, Bedford 
street, Bedford row 

Smith T. Ledbury, Hereford, mil- 
ler, July 15, 16 and August |. (Mr. 
Holbrook, Ledbury, atid Mr. Ed- 
mawds, Lincoln’s inn 

Stables W. Great Russel street, 
- Bloomsbury, mercer, June 2, 13 and 
July D1. (Sweet and Stokes, Ba- 
singhall street 

Stevens R. Cannington, Somerset, 
baker, June 18, 19 and July 21. 


Mr. Boys, Bridgewater, atid Messrs. 
ke, Cook’s court, Carey street, 


Studd W. Woodbridge, Saifolk, 
maltster, June 29,30 and July 28. 
(Pearson and Bunn, Ipswich, and 
Mr. 8. Taylor, John st. Bedford vow 

Swaby J. Hythe, Kent, linen dra- 
per, Jue 23, 30 and August I. 
(Mr. Donnollon, Copthall buildings, 

orton street 

Symmons T. Great Coram street, 
Rassél square, merchant, June 9, 
16 and July 18. (Sweet and Stokes, 
Basivichah street 

Tatlock J. Milk street, dealer, 
Jute 6, 16 aid Jaly 1}. (Mr. James, 
Bucklersbury 

Phirkélt G. Mitre ¢otirt; wine 
sweréhaut, June 27, July 4and Aw 
gust 1. (Mr. Greenwell, Gray’s inn 


- J. Hertford, slioe ma- 
kes, June 13, 20 aad July 18. (Ten- 
ple and Glynes, Burr street, East 
Semthefivtd 


Blidge J. Duke street, St. 
Jamnes’s,déuler, June 27, Juby 4 and 
Avgast I.. (Mr. Prive, Warwick 


street, Golden squat 
Townsend W. W. Bristol, habeérdash- 


o, June 17,30 "and Jaly 28. (Mr. 
?. Jaman, a and Taveaht and 


Co. Cleamcery lane 
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Twell E. Hull, York, tmen dra- 
per, June 2, 5 and July 7. (Mr 
Sandwith, Hull, and Mr, Rosser, 
Bartlett’s buildings, Hglbora 

Teemlow -W.. Manchester,. dra 
per, May 30, July 13, and July 7% 
(Mr.G. Adams, Old Jewry 

Vanherman T. Mary + les bond 
street, Golden square, oilman, June 
6, 16 andJuly 44. (Mr. R. Pitman, 
Newman street, Oxford street 

Upcet 8. Tettenham court read, 
sadler, June 16,923 and July 18. 
(Mr. Hunt, Surrey street, Strand 

Wainwright G. and Ward W. 
Back hill, Hatton Garden, coach- 
makers, June 6, 13 and July 14. 
(Mr. C. Walls Upper George street, 
Portman square 

Ward J. Birmingham, factor, 
July 3, 4 and August |. (Mr. Par- 
ker, Birmiugham, and Bleasdale 
and Co. New inn 

Ward W. Reading, Berks, barge 
builder, June 2, 16 and July Ih 
(Rogers and Son, Manchester build- 
ings, Westminster 

Warren W. Leman street, Good- 
man’s fields, victualler, June, 6, 18 
and July 11. (Mr. Rivington, Fen- 
church buildings, Fenchurch street. 

Watford T. York street, Rother- 
hithe, victualler, May 30, June 6 
aod Jal (Mr. Ingold, Printer’s 
place, Bermondsey : 

Watkins T. Plymouth dock, De- 
von, tavern keeper, June 24, 26 and 
July 28. (Mr. Bozon, Plymouth 
dock, and Williams and Darke, 
Prince’s court, Bedford row 

Watkinson J. Ovenden, | 
York, dealer, Jnne 30 July ly 


‘18. (Knight and Hadfield, Man- 


chester, and Mr. Ellis Chancery 
lane 

Weaver W. St. Michael Bed@at- 
dine, Worcester, mercer, Jane 19, 28 
and July 14. (Mr. Wall, Worcs. 
ter 

Wells T. Well steset, Cripplegate, 
pocket book maker, Jume 23, 27 
and July 3%, (Gale sud Seri bed 
ford stréeety Bedford row 

Whitehead W. Soutit Acton, York, 
Sang factér, June 23, 24 and Juby 

(De. Rodgers, Shetfiekh, 


ae Bigg, Southampton 


Wiliams W. Wrileach, Wertets 
ter, mdney scrivener, Jung dM, $7 
and Jaly 21, (Me, Wally W eredstey 

Willeea T. Pald mielty auctionver, 
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June 9, 23 and July 18. (Mr. 
Wood, Richmond buildings, Dean 
street, Soho 

Wright J. Huddersfield, York, 
tinner, June 20, July 4 and 25, (Mr. 

J. Peace, Huddersfield, and Exley 

and Co, Furniva!’s inn : 
Wright R. Woolwich, Kent, vic- 

tualler, June 2, 16 and July IT. 

(Cross and Child, King street, South- 

Wark 
Wyatt T. Bexley,” Kent, baker, 

June 27, July 4and August 1. (Mr. 

Gould, Woolwich, and Mr. Turner, 

Red lion square 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
Bagg H. Beaminster, Dorset, li- 

nen draper 
Barton T. G. and W. W. Liver- 

pool, merchants 
Boyle B. Cloth fair, army clothier 
Joyce E. J. Play house yard, 

White cross street, paper stainer 
Nutt W. Leicester, grocer 
Werninck J. G. Plymouth, Devon, 

merchant 

SCOTCH BANKRUPTS. 
Bell A. Edinburgh, merchant, 
June 3 and July 8, Royal Exchange 
coffee house, Edinburgh 
M‘Gregor P. Stirling, wood mer- 
chant, May 29 and June 26, Mas- 
son’s inn,Sterling 

Muir A. Gorbals near Glasgow, 
grocer, May 29 and June 26, at 

Mrs. Pollocks, vinter, Princes street, 

Glaszow 
Thompson T. Stirling, plough 

wright, June 12 and July 7, Mas- 

gon’s ian, Sterling 
Wilson and Sons, Wilsontewn, 

icon masters, June.lo and July 13, 

Exchange coffee house, Edinburgh 
Wright 4. Tollcross, grocer, May 

28 and June 23, Biack Bull ino, 

Glasgow . 

TRISH BANKRUPTS. 
Coyne R. Dublin, bookseller, June 
20,22 and July 21. (1. ©. Lyons, 
Arran quay 
DIVIDENDS. 

4% This first List includes all those 
paid or payable before July ¥.—The 
letter F. denotes a final; and §, 
between Purentheses after any name 
of a partner, a separate Dividend, 
eud J, a joint Dixidénd. 
Abernethy J. Francis strect, Bed- 


ford square, underwriter 
TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL, §%. 





Aldridge C. Aldersgate _ street, 
flatter 

Alston 
builder 

Ausink T. Turnham green, Mid- 
dlesex, merchant, 2s. in the pound, 
at Mr. J. Binmer’s, Nicholas’ lane, 
Lombard street, on Fridays ’ 

Bailey J, Chatham, Kent, rope 
maker . 

Banister W. Litchfield, clock and 
watch maker 

Barnsley J. Manchester, cotton 
merchant 

Barton H. Manchester, dyer 

Batson J. St. James’s place, St. 
James’s street, tailor 

Beale L. and T. A. Basinghall, 
street, factor (J.) 

Bidgood J. Swallow street, Oxford 
street, cork cutter 

Bilger M. and M. Piceadilly, 
goldsmiths 

Bond J. Lioyd’s coffee house, un- 
derwriter 

Bradnock T. Walsal, Stafford, 
sadlers ironmongers—F 

Browne J. H.Fish street hill, mer- 
chant, (J. with Johnson W. and 
Browne N. of ditto, grocers, and of 
Martell L. of Lower ‘Thames street, 
merchant) 

Buckridge J. 
barge builder 

Budd J. and James T. (5S.) 
Snow’s fields, Bermondsey ,coal deal- 
ers. (J.) 

Carter O. Camomile street, mer- 
chant 

Cederbergh A. Worship street, 
Norton Falgate, tool maker 

Chalfout S. Edgware, Middlesex, 
corn dealer 

Chatfield G. (S. and F.) and Earle 
C. Westbourne, Sussex, fell mon- 
ger (J.) 

Clark W. Putney, Surrey, stock 
broker 

Cleeve T. Lincoln, mercer 

Coates W. and Cass G. Bucklers- 
bury, wine merchanis 

Compere T. St. Alban’s, Herts, 
grocer 

Connop J. and Newton C. L, Red 
Ton street, Spitalfields, dyers 

Cooper H. and Sandison R. Mount 
street, coach ywnakeys {J.) : 

Corbett J. and Tl. W. Liverpool, 
merchants 

Cotton T. Threaducedle  stroet, 
undermriter ; 


G, Plymouth, Devon, 


Lambeth, Surrey, 
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Craig J. and Davies J. Basinghall 
street, merchants:-(J.) », 
Creasser E. Great Driffield, York, 
_drngzist,.. &c. 5s. in, the pound, at 
Raikes and Co’s, bank, Hull 
erokatt.H. Lloyd’s coffee house, 
underwriter. . 
., rout, J. Bridge, read, St. Mary 
Lambeth, tallow chandler 

»Cundall R. W. Richmond, Surrey, 
‘school master 
.Davis..R. Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman 

Farrell C. Gosport, Hants, slop 
seller—F 

Fearon J. Cheapside, Norwich 
shaw! mapufacturer. 

Fenwick T. and T. Boston, Lin- 
con, tajlors—F 

Ford 7 Swan lane, Rotherhithe, 
cow keepe 

Fou! 4 R. Wilmot street, ‘Bruns- 
wigk square, linen draper 

Frankland F. Cheapside, ware- 
hogagman 

Gardner W. Haymarket, victual- 


r+ Gedge W. Leicester square, li- 
nep.draper. 

Gibbon. R. jun. Monkwearmouth, 
Durham, coal fitter 

Gilson .W,..C. Plymouth dock, 
‘money scrivener 

Glazbrook W. Whitechapel, High 
street, hosier 


Goodwin R. Gouldaditch Moss in | 


Alstone field, Satfford, hawker—F 
Grob J. E. College bill, stigar re- 
finer 


maker, 6%, 8d. in the pound, Mr. 
Ninds, Throginorton street, any Sa- 


turday 


"Harrington T. Crown street, Soho, . 


trunk maker 

Harrison T, Liy erpool, gow keeper 

Hart’ J. Scholes, Wigan, Lancas- 
ter, manufacturer 

Hart W. Tynemouth place, Nor- 
thumberland, ship owner - 

Harvey, R.. Huggin lane, Wood 
street, carpenter —F 

Harvey W. Chiswell street, cur- 
rier 

Haydon N. King ‘street, Blooms- 
bury, milliner 

Hayter. C, jun. Staines, Middle- 
sex, smith 

Hayward F. New Sarum, Wilts, 
tailor 

Herries C. anil Nailer J. “London, 
merchants (J,) 


Haneocke sd Rotherhithe, mast | 
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Hobbs T..R. Mary-le-bone park, 
music master 

Holder. J. Hull, York, tailor 

Homan J. Fenchurch street, up- 
holsterer 

Hoppe E. Church street, Little 


Minories, mathematical instrument 


maker 

Howell be Chester, linen draper 

Hubbard J. jun. Grub street, Crip- 
plegate, upholsterer 

Humble J. Felling, Durham, mer- 
chant 

Jackson H. Red Lion street, Hol- 
born, stationer 

Ingleby J. (S.): and Ingleby .C. 
Sowton, Flipt, lead.merchants (J.) 

Jones S. Lanhiddel, Monmmouth, 
shop keeper 

Jones T. Whitechapel road, tallow 


er 
= J.;Nowell’s buildings, Is- 
lington, dealer in hay 
Kennett .R..and Punchon O. 
Cheapside, . hatters 
Keyworth R. Great Grimbsy, Lin- 
coln,. tailor 
King W. Winslow, Backs, inn 
holder 
Kirton J. a inn, scrivener 
Rovekee C.. Bristol, linen drapér 
Lea Horton in Bradford, 
York, ay stapler 
+e E. Brees street, merchant 
S. Portsea, Hunts, shoe ma- 
be 
Lines H. Bydon, Northampton, 
grocer _ 
Lodwidge J. Tokenhouse'yard, in- 
surance broker 
Letyens,J. Lloyd's coffee house 
iugurance broker 
Techie J. and Hillier J. Poole, 
Dorset, linendrapor . 

M‘Clary J. Salsbury street,Strand, 
sstrchunt at Ross and Co’s. "Boswell 
court, Carey street, on Tuesday 

Manley R.and "Holness J. Rus- 
sel street, Southwark, leather dyers 
_ Matthew: R. King’s arms build- 
ings, Wood street, factor +... ; 

Metcalf W. Banks mill, Durham, 
miller 

“Midgley J. Leeds, York, ‘grocer 


"Miles T. Gin alley, Bermondsey, 
fell monger , 

“Millburn “E, °C.(S,) Holfawell J. 
(S.) Wamsléy T. (S.) ‘North Shields, 
Northumberland, ship builders 

Moore S. Wolverhampton, Staf- 
ford, sadler 





English Piyidends. 


Mounsher W. Carmarthen street, 
Tottenham court road, underwriter 

Mowbray A, Durham, wine mer- 
chant —F 

Munday A. Shrewton, Wilts, vic- 
tualler 

Naylor J. Aberford; York, flax 
spinner—F 

Newton G. Maidstone, 
sadler 

Oakman T. Castle street, Long 
acre, bedstead manufacturer 

Oswin R. Upper Norton street, 
Fitzroy square, insurance broker 

Parken D. Exeter, flour mer- 
chant—F 

Peer R. C& blade, Wilts, cattle 
dealer 

Pickering R. Liverpool, wine mer- 
chant 

.Powell M. Malpas, Monmouth, 
timber merchant 

Prado J. de, Lime street, lead 
merchant 

Price J. Rathbone place, tailor 
,Pulley J. ,Capel court, stock 
broker 

Reed W. Drury lane, apothecary 

Reeve W, Clapham, Surrey, coach 
master 

,Risdon J. Huddersfigld, York, toy- 
maker 

Robertson J. and Stein J. Lau- 
rence Pountney hill, merchants’ (J. 
and S$.) 

, Rogers J.. Strand, merchant 

Roper J. Norwich, woollen dra- 


Kent, 


per 

Scantlebury J. Hythe, Kent, tai- 
lor 

Schneider J. H. Bow lane, mer- 
chapt 
‘Scott J. and G, South street, Fins- 
bury, merchants a" 

Scott W. PF. "Nicholson _L. and 
Smith G, Taste, bankers(J.) 

Seddon G. Aldersgate street, ca- 
binet maker: 

Shaw.S: Brunswick square, un- 
derwriter 

Shawford 
dilly, caplectonerF 

Shoe! J , Houndsditch, warehouse~ 
man 


curtier 
Sisley J. Beckley, Sussex, shop, 
ki 


Smets G, South Molton street, Ox-, 
ford road, inerchant 

‘Sparkes R. Little Queen street, 
Holborn, coach joiner ~ 


.W. C. Albany, Bes 


Simpson N. jun. Ely, Cambridge, 


) 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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ron hill grocer—F 
Bristol, Kotise arpee- 


Smith J. S 

Stevens T:1 
ter—F ; 

Stubs T. (S,) and Lenox W. Liver- 
pool, merchant (J. 

Swift W. Staveley, Derby, grocer 

Taylor J. Shilbottie, Northumbéf- 
land, dealer 

Thomas'B. Liv erpool, merchant 

Taylor W. Liverpool, merchant 

Thomas J. Horsham, Séttex, 
brandy merchant “°° 

Thorntou J. Golden square, fea- 


| ther merchant * 


. Till W. White Lion street, Pen- 
tony ile, merchant 

Tomlinson, R. Leek, Stafford, 
shop kéeper : 

Tooke T.(S.) and Tédd A. Strand, 
wine nfeérchants 

Trott D. Old Change, calico printer 

“Walls S.'New Safum, Wilts, Tihen 
draper 

Warren E. (S.) and Smith L. Au- 
stin friars, merchants (J.) 
* Watmough J. St. Thomas’s build- 
ings, Liverpool, ironmonger 

Waiigh J.’ Lamb’s Cunduit street, 
haberdasher 

Webb W. Mildenhall, Suffolk, 
money scrivener 

Wells W. jun. Bradford, York, 
grocer 

-Werninck J. G. Ply mouth, De- 
von, merchant ~ 

Westall E. Hungerford, Wilts, 
tanner (postponed) ; 

Whitaker J. and Pitt J. Birming 
ham, coach makers—F ‘ 

White J."L. Canada street, wine 
merchant 

Willacy H. 
sail makers 
' Willis J. Pudding lane, merchant 

Wilson R. Friday street,merthatet 

Wingate T. Market Raisin,’ Lin- 
col, binen draper—? r 

Winstanley R. jun. (S.) King st: 
Cheapside, and Hudson G. Mauches- 
ter, Wwarehouseman — 

Wood _ R. Margate, Kent, grocer 
{to “make, not pay = 

Weolcot -W. Wandsworth road, 
Lambeth, builder 

DIVIDENDS. 

*,% This List includes all those which 

are rayable, 80 far as known; when 

pul t press, previous 0 ihe Day 

te Publication: *~ 

Affieck, J. Kennington cross, Su.- 
arr, July# - ~ 


and C. Liverpool, 
‘ 7 pws! 
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Allan J. and Brymer J. ‘Little 
Bell alley, Célénian stréct, mer- 
chant, July 4 

Andrews T. Basinghall street, fac- 
tor (J. with Clement T. and Andrews 
T. 


‘“Andréws W. Gloucester place, 
Newington, Surrey, paper hanger, 
July 4 

Armstrong W. Wapping, ship 
éliandler, July 4 

Arnald_ W. S. Prince’s square, ‘St. 
George’s in the East, carpenter, 
July 7 
“Arnold H. Cateaton street, ware- 
houseman, July I8 

Ascough G. East Whitton, York, 
woolstapler, July 4—F 
‘Ascough J. ‘Leeds, York, wool- 
stapler, July 4—F 

Badger J. Old Jewry, merchant, 
Joly 18 

Bayley J. High street, Shadwell, 
metchant, July 14 , 

Bayley W. Ledbury, Hereford, 
baker, July I—F 

Bayley. A. Oakhampton, Deron, 
grocer, July 9 


Benjamin .J.. Rochford, Essex, 


shopkeeper, July 7—F 

Bennett T. and Chirhey J. Car- 
isle, manufacturers, July 21 

Berg A, E., St. Paul’s ‘Charch 
Yard; merchant, July 14 

Blakey G. Mile-.end, ship-owner, 
Aug. 1 

Blare W. Knightsbridge, carpen- 
ter, July 11 ; 

Bond J. Lloyd’s coffee house,un- 
defwriter, July 7 

; Bradshaw . T. St. 
grand, shoemaker 

Brown J. and J. Hull, merchants, 


Martin’s-le- 


a ; 
own J. Prince’s street, Cayen- 
dish square, haberdasher, Joly 7 
Brown R. Adam’s court, Bfodd 
street, merchant, July 14 
Busby W. and Hill J. Strand, 
hatters, July 7 
Butler B. Painswick, Gloucester, 
clothier, July. 8 
Chatterton C. Newark-on-Trent, 
Notts, linen draper, July 18—F 
Clarke T. Exeter, draper, July 4 
Cooke H. and Herbert J. (S.) 
Birchin lane, merchants, Aug. 22 
“Cooper J. N. Millom, Cumber- 
land, and Cooper J. Broughton in 
Furness, Lancaster, tanners; July | 














English Dividends. 


Cory J. Holdsworthy, Deron, 
shopkeeper, July 4 

Cox G. Snow’s fields, Bermond- 
sey, builder, July 4 

Dand ‘W, Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, manufacturer, July 21 

Deal J. Tf. ‘Shaftesbury, Dorset, 
brewer, July 5 

Duckett W. Ramsgate,‘Kent, ear- 
penter, July 4 

Earnshaw M. Burnley, Lancaster, 
victualler, July 2 

Eastman T. Clement's lane, mer- 
chant, July 18 

Eastwood J. Leggitt, York, calico 
maker, July 1 5 

Essen, C. B. Gray's inn coffee 
house, Holborn, merchant, July 7 

Every J. Bethnal green, merchant, 
July 11 

Ewer W. little Love lane, Ber- 
mondsey, merchant, Jnly 4 

‘Fyre B. Atkinsow H. and Walter 
W. Tokenhouse yard, merchants, 
July-H. 

Freemantle J. Brandon ~ J.‘ and 
Desormeaux J. King street, Goswetl 
street, iron founders, July 7. 

Goodson R: P. Leadeniiall street, 
sadler, July 4 

Gordon T. Steadman 'T. and How- 
land S, Tower street, nierchants, 
July 4 

Gorton BR.‘ and Cuckney J- Notts, 
merchants, July 10 (J, and 8.) 

Gregory “T.- Newéastle 6n ‘Tyne, 
drysalter; July 7—F 

Hague J. and Sawyer J. H. Tower 
royal, merchants; Jaly tt 

Hall W. Aldermanbury, ware- 
howseman, July 7 

Harritz J. Narrow street, Lime- 


, house, timber merchant, July 14 


Hawkins G. Fish street hitl, drag- 
gist, July 15 : 

Hewson R. Higgia R- and ~Kett 
J-Isleworth; Middiesex, ¢alico-prin- 
ters, July 14 

Hickey J. Worcester, gilder; July 
3—F 

Hoakesléy: R. Nottingham street, 
Mary Je bone, merchant; July 7—F 

Hughes -T. and Sevecke “€. Bi- 
shopsgate street, drapers, July #8 
—F 

Ingram N.. G. jun. Threadneedle’ 
street, merchant; July 4 

Jones J, Bear street, Leicester 
square, man’s mercer, July 18 

Kemp J. Burr street, East Smith 
field, dealer, July 18 m 
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ae J. Bristol,‘merchaat, July 


, Kent J. Liddingten, Wilts, farmer, 
Aug. 8 
King R. Tooley street, South- 
wark, hatter, July 14 
-Knowlten C. W. Fleet streét, hat- 
ter, July 14 
LambertiS.’ A. Bread street, ander- 
writer, July bl 
Leaver T. -Plymouth, merchant, 
July 18 
Lee S. Birchin lane, merchant, 
July 11 
Lonsdale E. York, linen draper, 
July 13 
Lyon M. Liverpool, silversmith, 
duly-3 
Maclean J..Old Change, victual- 
ler, July 11 
Manson T..and T. Tokenhouse 
yard, merchants, July 14 
Matthews G. Hythe, Kent, batter, 
July 1) 
Mercer T. Biilinghurst, Sussex, 
brewer, July 7 
Mewburn H. jun. Lloyd’s coffee 
heuse, underwriter, July 11 
Milburn W. Old City Chambers, 
Bishopsgate street, merchant, Jaly 
1S 
Milner -G. Thurlston, York, and 
Whittaker D. Manchester, cotton 
taanufacturers, July 6 
Moffatt T. and- Brown J. Goswell 
street,- blue manufacturers, July 4 
{J-), 
Neale. T: Cheapside, shawl manu- 
facturer, July 11 
+» Nickoll W. Piccadilly, linen dra- 
per, July 4 
Nixon -T. Lamb’s. conduit street, 
merchant, Jaly 11 
Norman H., St. Neot’s, Hunts, 
corn dealer, July 4 
Nott J. Romford, grocer, July 


Pearson T. Peniston, York, tan- 
ner, July 7-—F 
-Peirson- J. Hoxne, Suffolk, apo- 
theeary, July 6—F 
~ Petty W. Manchester, builder, 
July 6 
+ Poole-S-Cheapside, haberdasher, 
July 11 
$ Prentis J. Christchurch, Surrey, 
bricklayer, July 4—F 
Prestoa T. Aldermanbury, ware- 
houseman, July 14 
¢ Pritchard G. St. Paul’s church 
yard, chinaman, July 4 
Roffey-B. New bond street, tailor, 
July li 





Roome B. great Carter lane, Doc- 
tor’s Commons, coachmaster, July'4 

Rutherford T. Scot’s yard, Bush 
lane, broker, July 4—F 

Sams S, Bathwick, Somerset,book- 
seller, July 6—F 

Samuel N. Liverpool, silversmith, 
July 6— 

Seaborne G. Hoxton, sacking ma- 
nufacturer, July 14 

Shaw Z.Dudley, Worcester, mer- 
cer, July 10 

Skinner D. Newington causeway, 
Surrey, cabinet maker, July 4—F 

Smith G. High Beech, Essex, vic- 
tualler, July 11 

Smith J. G. East Stonebouse, Ply- 
mouth, merchant, July 6 

Spurrier W. A. Bristol, mercer, 
July 11 

Stanley J. and Fleming T. Kent, 
ship agents, July 11 

Swaine T. Birmingham, carrier, 
July 4—F 

Swallow S. Crown court, Thread- 
needle street, Russia broker, July 11 

Swan W. Shiffnall, Salop, breeches 
maker, July | 

Sykes J. and J. Leeds, York, mer- 
chants, July 7. 

Syme G. Vine street, Minories, 
merchant, July Ll 

Syme, J, London, Merchant, July 

Thompson .S. T.-Cannon street, 
Shoemaker, July 11 

Turnbull W. Oxford street, music 
seller, July 4. 

Wardle G. Newcastle upon tyne, 
grocer, July 11 

Watts W. Gastle lane, Southwark, 
leather dresser, July LI—F. 

Webb J..Bristol, linen .draper, 
July Il ‘ 

Whidborne R. Crediton, Devon, 
malster, July 7—F 

White J. L. Cannon street, wine 
merehant, July 23 

Whitnell J..Arthur Street, Golden 
lane, victualler, July 7 

Whittingham,—Lyan,. Norfolk, 
printer, Juiy 4—F 

Wilkes C. Birmidgham, stationer, 
July 4—F 

Wilkins J. Barnet, Middlesex, 
tallow chandler, July 4 

Willday J:) jun. Meriden,. Waré 
wiek, malster, July 18 

Williams, R. H. and Wilson. M? 





78 Certificates. 


wLiverpoel,.merchants, July ,11 (S. 
of one of them) 


bala J. Manchester, grocer, 


yee 
-Woodman W.-Lime street, square, 
merchant, July -11 
SCOTCH DIVIDENDS. 
Bissland .T. and” Co. Paisley, 
adieeacts: Stuart, Locke, and” Co. 
riburlee, cotion Spjnuers, 


Wet thy 
riff ‘clerk’s office, Paisley, June 
26,,and at W, ‘ajking’ Pere. and Dew, 
writers, ‘Glasgow, une 2 


Fa mbar A., Glasgow ‘aides 
at Me Ae Brangmick 


Hagen Glee ‘Som a 


at Wi, pase’ 8, , Yintpe ‘Dunning, 


Tune’ 24 

"Goldie J. Air,’ Ship-qwner, at 
Authurdoch’s “office; writer, Ayr, 
July 3. 

MPiadsey J. and J. Edinburgh, 
merchants. vat. Mr. Campbell's, wri- 
ter, Heridt row, west, May 29 

M‘ Allister J. Greenock, merchant, 
at J. and Dp. M‘Gowan’s, "May 37 

Shepherd G. Aberdeen, manufac- 
turer, at the trustee’s office, Aber- 
deen, June 21 

Smith A.“ Glasgow, ironmonger, 
at Buchen pnd Carrick’s, Tneran 
street, July 5— 

IRISH. DIV|DENDS. 
Costigan J. Dublin, July 4—F 
Gaughran,J..Athboy, Meath, July 6 

Johnston W. Dablin,, July, 1 

Jones A.wand.E. and Happa, W. 
Newry, Down, merchants, Jupe 22 
—F 


Kirk W. Newry, Armagh,_ proyi- 
sion merchant, June 22 

MageanisR. Dublin, sadier,July.2 

«Morton, G.- Dublin, coachmaker, 
July 1 

Sander J,Tullphog, Tyrone, July | 

Brees J. Dubli,. dealer,,J wae 29 

Vaughan T. H.. and. Litton J. 
Dublia, merchants, June,20 

Wilson J. and A. Limerick, mer- 
chants, June, 24—F 

che IFICATES. 

%% This first list’ inchides all those 

ordered for. Signature, before Jily, rs 


Adams J. ‘apd, Ludiow J. 


wa, Surrey “Oi colour 
aa Reicaeat pK ent, aber 





Wal- 





Alsop-R. (with Whitaker J.).Man- 
chester, grocers 

-Ball I -NewSaram, Wilts, vietu- 
aller 

~Barke.W-Straiford.on Avon, -War- 
wick, victualler 

Base J. Gloucester, hatter 

Barrs W. Sibson, Leicester, miller 

Reechey .W. J. Wow gatoe-murket, 
salesman 

Bennett .G. Birmingham, mer- 
chant 

-Bower.J..Manchester, furrier 

Braddon W. Polperro, Cornwall, 
shop-keeper, 

Brown J. and J. Hull merchants 

-Brown,J._Bristol, victualler 

Buchanan G. Liverpogl, merchant 
(survivor of Meliss.W- Dec.) 

Buckley J. Halifax,.York,, linen- 
draper 

Cameron M. 
Norfolk, milliner 

Cox C. Clifton, Gloucester, per- 
fumer 

DavisA. and N.. Little Carter lane, 
Doctors. Commons, warehousemen 

Dickie .W. . Little.St. Thomas A- 
postle, merchant 

Dodgsou T. Cheapside, warehouse- 
man 

Drew J. (with MsNaught R. ).Man- 
chester, Cotton spinners 

Eccles,R. Chorley, Lancaster, cot- 
ton-manufacturer 

Fleming.T. (with Stanley J. ),Deal, 
Kent, ship-agents ~ 

Fowkes B. Sherbourn, lane, mer- 
chant 

France. M., Mirfield, York, vintner 

Frucr J. Camberwell, Surrey, 
bricklayer 

Gaskill J. and.J. (with-Clement- 
son. J.) Minories merghant. 

Godwin E.sen. Portsmouth, Hants, 


Great Yarmouth, 


-butchet 


Griffith E. (with Marcus, W..E, 
and-Doaoyan. J, }Well street, Weéll- 
close squaré, soap manyfatturers 

Guillaume, T. “jun. Sotthampton, 
ship-builders 

*Hallan W. and.,Worr,J. Clerken- 
well green, jewellers 

Hanabury.s. Cateaton strept,_mer- 
chant 

eHigginsoa .H. F ‘insbury _ square, 
merchant 


* Bll. and Wood H. Queenhithe, 


_ oil and aig 


. Hockley -.J 


. , Long-acre, . liquor 
merchant : 
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+, (with Hampton T.) 
or, bavkers 


Rayaies Be 
+ Great, Prescot street, 


Pea 
thoney scrivener 
ucks S. East lane, Bermondsey, 


he dson J. Camberwell, Surrey, 
miller 

;,Jackson R. (with Pycroft J. jun.) 
Wapping, ship-chandlers 

Jones M. Neath, Glamorgan, shop 
keeper 

Jones D. Neath, Glamorgan, li- 
nen-draper 

.Kemp J. Great. Pulteney street, 
Golden square, tailor 

Kent J. Liddington, Wilts, farmer 

Little C. H. and T. Carlisle and 
London, merchants 

Macdonagh O. Albany tavern, 
St. James, victuatlier 

M‘Donald J. Woolwich, Kent, 
builder 

Mahomed D. George street, Port- 
man square, tavern keeper 

Marchant J, (with Randall W.) 
Stockbridge, Hants, innkeepers 

Maxwell E. Featherstone build- 
ings, Holborn, snetchant 

Meek B. Cross keys yard, 
mondsey street, rag-therehant 

Miller C. Aldgate, silversmith 
’ Mitcheil W. Jadd street, St. Pan- 
eras, builder 

Mortellari M. C. Charles strect - 
Grosvenor square, dealer in music 

Newton J. Tooley street, South- 
wark, cooper 

Newton J. and Lothmas G. Stock- 
port, Chester, corn factors 

Noble R. Clarkes terrace, Cain- 


Ber- 


tion street road, St. George’s im the 


East, merchant 

‘Nowell N..and Wakelin W. Pic- 
cadilly, men’s ntercers 

Oldfield J. Dewsbury, York, blan- 
ket maker 


Oliver R. of ship Marquis of Ely, 


merchant 
Oliver W. Townsend G. H, How- 


ford buildings, Fenchurch street, , 


coal merchants 

Phillipps W. P. Great : James 
street, Bedford ‘tow coal mercheut 

Piercy R. Hornsey row, Isling- 
ten, stock broker 

Potter S. (with Page 'W-.) ‘Milk 
street, ‘merchant 

Pottinger J, Birmingham, ‘cord- 
wainer 





- Powell R. Staines, Middlesex, 
basket maker 

Price T. and C. Red cross street, 
Southwark, uphoisterers 

Raines J. Walcot near Bath, drug- 
gist 

Read S. and Young R: Wood street 
silkmen 

Riddiford D. Basinghall street, 
warehouseman ; 

Rideout. H. Woolwich, Kent, 
cheesemonger 

Ridley J. Lancaster, merchant 

Robinson S. Saffron Waiden, Es 
sex, Carpenter 

Rust J. Gieat Waltham Essex, 
merchant 

Scott W. F. Nicholson L. and 
Smith G. Leeds, York, bankers 

Semers C. and Li idstedt, J. Lie 
verpoot, merchauts 

Simonds, S. Raven row, Spital- 
fields, glass merchant 

Sisley J. Beckiey, Sussex, shop 
keeper 
Skirrow C. Lancaster, grocer 

Spring T. Charles street, 
road, merchant 

Statke R. Borough road, South- 
wark, bricklayer 

Stee! W. Liverpuol, glass seller 

Sothard M_ St. James, Gloucester, 
merchant 

Thompson A. Nags-head court, 
Gracechurch street, merchant 

Thornton G. Stockbridge, Sussex, 
and Raper W. Chichester, tanners 

Tildesley W. (with Brown S.) 
Bloxwich, Stafford, rope makers 

Tully J. Hereford, hop dealer 

Tuten J. (with Waring J. and 
Witks J.) Leeds, York, merchants 

Watker W. F. Chatham, Keat, 
linen draper 

Walmsley B. Surrey place, Kent 
road, merchant 

Waring J. Alton, Hants, wool- 
stapler 

Waters R. Queen ‘street, Blooms- 
bury, painter 

Watson. W. (with Hill J,) Liver- 
pool, merchant 

Whitaker J. and Alsop R. Man- 
chester, grocers 

Whitehead W. Laceby Lincoln, 


grocer 
Wilson J.E. Houndséitch, jow- 
eller 
Wing M. New Sarum, Wilts, :clo~ 
thier 


City 
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Wordsworth S. Barnsley, York, 
cordwainer 
* Wortlty W. H. Manchester, mer- 
chant 

Second List to be allowed July % 


* Abbott R. Thomas street, Horsley 
down, Surrey, spirit merchant 
Blagborough S$. Leeds, York, 
merchant 
Bolton T: Worcester, vintner 
Davis J. Golden-horse-yard, Al- 
dersgate sttect, coach maker 
“Foxton R. Manchester, butcher 
Lowe W. Fields, Reyton, Lancas- 
tér, machine maker 
Manby W. Strand, oil and co- 
an 


Masters G. Speenhamland, Berks, 
maltster 

Osborn W. Aldgate, victualler 

Render G. and S. Leeds, York, 
linen drapers 

Steet D. Drury lane, baker 





Importations at Liverpool and Hull. 


Thisd List:to be- allomed: July, t1. 

Arnall G. Birmingham, therchant 

Arnall J. Birmingham, merchant 

Buggins S. Birmingham, cruet 
frame maker 

Caswell J. Greenhill’s rents, baker 

Greaterex J. Adam and Eve, 
Pancras, victualler 

James R. New London street, 
merchant 

Lewington J. Leman street, Good- 
man’s fields, plumber 

Pfeil A. L. Bishopsgate, merchant 

Preston W. Manchester butcher 

Steriker R. Bpsom, Surrey, vic- 
tualler ‘ 

Tailor R. Delany place, Pancras, 
carpenter 

Townsend E.} Bloxwich, Stafford, 
fope maker 

Wylie G. A. Warnford court, 
merchant 





——— 


—_ 





IMPORTATIONS AT LIVERPOOL, 
Between May 20, and June 20. 


Ashes, barrels .. 308 
Barilla, matts... 63 
Black lead, casks 42 


Brazil wood, tons » pieces .. 
> ~— ibe 
Hides. ..... 
Indigo, serons .. 
Flour, barrels 2,234 | , 
Logweod, tons 4453 | 
, pieces 1,589 | Tar and Pitch, bar- 
Madeira, pipes.. 182 | 
Molasses, hhds. . 
Niearagua wood 
tons,.... 
Oranges and lemons, | 


1161 

Brimstone, casks 129 

Castor yil,punch. 10 
Cedar and maho- 

any, logs.... 768 

ee, casks..: 686 

» barrels... 252 

———, bags....1820 

,tierces.. 140 
Corkwood bun- 

i cccccncas WOR 


Ginger 





Cotton, bags 
———, balls. . 25,043 
Fustic, tons.... 431 


aiid 2040 | Staves, thous. .. 


boxes & chests ..53 
Pimento, bags... 37 
Rice, casks..... 549 
Rum, punch... ¥,496 
207 
150 
9 | Sugar, hhds... .5,364 
barrels.. 502 
tierces . 82% 


..-3479 


970 
39 | Shumac, bags .. 


rels..........4,583 
306 | Timber, logs .21,479 
} Turpentine, bar, 858 


iomea 118 | Wool, bags 


. bales.... 55 





i ioeeneneieenenn 
Ss 


—— | 





IMPORTS at HULL, from 10th April to June 6: 


Currants, tons---- 632 
Coffee, ditto -.-. 40 
Cork Wood, ditto 26 
Deals, thous.---- 84 
Flax, tons 40 


Logwood, ditto -- 157 } Rice, cwts. 


Lignum Vita, ditto 29 
Linseed, bushels 2300 
Rum, puncheons 94 
Rein Deer horns 1300 
Rape Cakes, tons 64 
e+eeee1130 


Staves, thous 


Wine, pipes-+--- 
Wheat, quarters - - 
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Importations, &e. 
IMPORTATIONS AT THE PORT OF LONDON, 


OR THE MONTH £2NDING 26TH JUNEZ, 1812. 


imonds, 175 ewts 151 packages Oranges and U4 1289 thousand 
trow Root, 27,493 ibs. 2 casks Rags, tomS-+-+++-+e+eee-eeecces eae 68 
bes, Pearl and Pat, 411 tons Raisins, 70 cwt.—3:. 0 dvans 
Rice, ewt 10,000 
Rum, casks 2130 
Silk, Throwa, 69 bales, and 56600 Ibs. 
Sugar, casks 3221 
Tallew, tons 207 
s Tar, lasts 66 
toffee, 13202 packages, 2603 b.and 1048 ¢. Tobacco, Ibs. 90,672 
Jerk, cw. 40: ‘Turpentiue, cwt 301 2 
Yotton, 40 bales.—6719 bags Wheat, qrs. no 
"lax, tons 38 4 Wine—Pert, 392 pipes—Spanish, 
j 136 pipes, butts, and hhds—Ma- 
deira, 669 pipes, 43 hhds 
Wool, ewt. Spanish 3655 
Pil, Olives, 3 bhds—fi2 tans—250 casks Hides, ox aud cow 23,791 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
| Friday, | Friday, 1 Friday, Friday, 
| Sth June. | 12th June. | 19th June. | } 26th June. 


30 6 |! 30. 6G 30 6 
29 1 29 10 








| 


28 
19 
19 
i9 


| 

7) | 
Ss ¢6i2 } 
| 


St 
52 
42 
: 68: 
69 } 6§ 69° 
ty + 694 695 
63 | 63 63 
12 | 42 42 
103 } 103 105 

iOS . 104 10; 
. 18s, Od. per Ounce.—New Dallacs 6s. 24§. per Ounce,—Omnium 2—i dis, 

Agio of the Bank oa Holland, 4 per Cent. 














yerage Price of Cora throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gapette, for the oe ending 1 13th June, 1812. 
- - 1325 3 Peas - - 
- 82 - Beans - 
- 73 7 Ost. <..<- « 
- 46 7 Beeror Big - - 





HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—20th June, 1812. 
| ST. sAMES’S MARKET. WSITECHAPEL. SMITHFIECD. 
Bs. #2. é *. #& &. £e Bs. 
3 10to 6 6| Hay - - -.4 Oto 6 O} Hay, old - 410to 516 
0 O@0— 0 6; Clwer - - 6 O— 7 Of} Clover - - 6 O—~ 7 § 
3 6— 312) Straw - - BIG— $ 6) Straw - - 210— 3 » 





Markets, Sc. 
PRICE OF COALS, I9th Jane, 1812. 


Neweastie . = r . 39 Oto 52 O | Cinders é é ; 
Sunderland : ‘ - & O— O O} OtherCuals Z ‘ 
Delivered at 12s. advance on the above Prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 22d June, 1812. 
. 108 to 128 |Malt . . 92 to 100 ;\Oats . . 
- 110 —142 | White Pease’. . &— = Polands ° 
» superfine . — —155 | Boilers . . 76 — Fine Flour - 
Rye. ° ° — 96|)Gray . 73 — 78 | Seconds - 
Barley . ° ° 34 — 6i|Beas,old . 72 — 77 | Persack of 5 bushels, or 280}bs. 
»fine.  . 63 — 70/Ticks . 68 — 73 | Rape Seed, per last 75 — 80 





Pripay, 22nd June, 1812. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
TO SINK THE OFFAL, PER STONE oF Slbs. BY THE CARCASE- 
Beef ‘ é ‘ ‘ - &d 4 to Beef. ‘ . é 0 to 5 
Mutton . ° . - & 4— Mutton : ; 
Veal r ‘ . - od 6— | Veal 


6 

6 
7 
6 


Pork ° . ° ° - > O— Pork 
b 6 8 — Lamb . 
Head of Cattle this ‘day —Beasts 1600, Stisep and Lambs 10, 100, Calves 85, Pigs 270. 


PRICE OF HOPS.—Boroveu. 
Kent, bags, New . ° . £3 10 to 6 10{ Kent, peckets, New . 
Sussex ° ° ° ° 3 10 — 4 12} Sussex ° : ‘i 
Essex . ° ° 4 10 — 6 6G} Essex, Farnham . 
Old Duty doing at £135,000. 








Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 44 2} per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Nerriesurr, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 17 Juhe. 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, June 20th. 

MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . ° - 8d. 2 Odi 
Oatmeal, pe# bolls £ s. d.| Lamb, per ar. ‘ ‘ "4s. Od. a Gs. 
First, per boll ° ° ‘ 119 Raw Hides, per st. 8s. Od. a 9s. 
Second » . . , oi Butter, per tb. ; . Is. 5d. a Isc 
Third . " ‘ ‘ . 0 8 —--, Salt r 
First, per peck 3 ° ‘ - O@ 2 6 | Eggs,perdozen . . 
Barleymeal, per boll . ‘ ae Ny GRASS MARKET, JUNE. 
Peasemeal, do. . F . . 1109 6 | Sheep and Lambs, 450, at per stone, sinki 
Quartern Loaf . ‘ . a oftals ‘ - 83. 0d. a 8s-3d 

PRICES OF MEAT, &c. Cattle, 310 . - « 88 44> a Ce 

Reef, per Ib. ‘i ° ‘ - Sd. a 9d. | Milk Cows, 121. to 24). 
Mutton ° , . . - 9d. a Od. | Horses sold heavily, 351. 
Veal ; « ° ; . Sd. a 10d, | Coals, p. cart of 12 ewt. 8s: Gd: a 10s. 








DUNDEE M LANUFACTURES, June 14. 

LINENS. YARNS, per spl. Riga Thie aunen —a 
Sail-cloth, No. 1 . 154 a 16 |3!b. Lint hand-spun 4 10 a 5 of Drujana Cu - » 100 a 1d 
HempCotton Bagging10 a 13 |3ditto Mill-spun 5 9a6 0} Leiban =. «= ae 
Strelitz . . . 134 a 11} j4dittoditto . . 7 4a7 8 Narva, Stead. . a 
Lint Osnaburghs . 84a 9 |Sdittoditto . . 8 Ga9 Of Archangel . . . —a 
Tow ditto ... 5 a 6 |6dittoditto ..9 6a10.6 HEMP. 
Do. strong'22 port. 64 a 74/7 dittoditto . . Il 8a0 0} Petersburgh, clean £95 a 9 
Do. do. 24 porter, 8a 9° |6'shorts ditto . 11a0 0} Ditto, balf clean 
Ger. Dowl, 27 inch 3] 0 |7 and 8 Towditto 0 10a011/ Riga Rhine . 
Common ditto, 12s a — FLAX, Drujana Pass 
Tow sheeting;24 port 125 a 133 | Petersburgh, 12head 1057 a 170} Common Pass 
Ditte ditto— 20— 10a 104 | — 9ditto 90a 95) Codilla 








u 2 





LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


JUNE 26, 181°. 
a 

signifies Barrel; Bi. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112tb.; BD. Dozen; ©. Gallon; HF. 100, 
a Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a 4 Chest of O11 30_Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. 
er Barre's of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons.—Notr, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz I 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons 
deira per Pipe of 119 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vid i 
Gallons; Rhenisl’ per Aum of 96 Gailons; and Claret per Hogshea: of 

Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) “All Kinds Fish Oil are sold per T 

Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in ¢! 
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86 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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AN STOCKS. 


PRICE OF. AMER!C 


“Three per cent. €70.—Old six per cents. which began paying off Ist 


be liquidated Ist Oct. 1818. £115.—New si 


pay iv 


an 
.—Louisiana six per cents. 


x per ¢ 


liquidated lst Oct. 1824. £413. all with div. from | 


with div. from Ist Aprid 181, 
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rs, OF 


£99. with div. ft 


£90, each) 
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Ist January 1811. 


IRISH FUNDS. 


Bank stock, £192.—Gorernment debentures, 34 per cent. 


Ditto, 5 per cent. £101.—34 per cent. government stock, 


Treasury bills, 5 per 


cent. £101 


r cent. £— 
Grand Canal stock, £69, 


£73, —Ditto, 4pe 
2..—Ditto, 5 per 
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